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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States ; 
CoLorapbo, Golden 
TATE SCHOOL OF MINES. ESTAB- 


nN lished 1874. Tuition free. Fail term opens Sep 
tember 2%. Catalogue on application. 


second, by Towns, 


ConNECTICUT, Lyme. 
jf geoetrd HALL SCHOOL.— A PRE- 
paratory school for boys, Hizhe st references 
2, parents and from members of the Yale and Wil 
liams Faculties, Cuas. G. BarTLerrT, AM. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
PIL SON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory School for ore. 
For Circular address 


SCHOOL.—A 
2500 per year. 
. Winson, A.M 


Connecticut, Pomfret Centre. : 
"TTHE MISSES VINTUN’S HOME 
School for Girls. Will reopen October 7. Num 
ber Imited. Circular sent on application 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
TSS LOW.—BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls. Number limited. Pupils 
prepared for college 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
‘HE MISSES HEBLBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Girls reopens September 20, 1889. 


MSTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington 


Tue COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 

College, Medical Sehool, Dental Sehool, Law 

School, Scientific School. For catalogues, address 
Dr, JAMES C, WELLING, President. 


MAINE, Edgecomb. 

S UMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP.— 
» Four Harvard graduates, spec ialists in their de 
partments aud experienced tutors, will take charge of 
a party of boys for the coming summer. Special at 
tention paid to coaching for fall examinations and ad 
mission to college. Private tutoring. Class in Natu 
ral History. Country and seashore advantages com- 
bined. Tennis, boating, ete. As the sports will be 
under the constant supervision of an experienced mar 
a few boys will be receive i who do not desire to study, 

Send for circular to Loutrs L, Hoover, 

North Edgecomb, Maine. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
y¥ DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
« School for Young Ladies will a on Thursday, 
September 10. rs. H. P. LEFERVRE, Principal. 


MaRYLAND, Baltimore 
SOUTHERN HUME SCHOOL FOR 
nN Girls, 915 and 917 N. Charles Street. Establish 
ed 1842. French the a tage 0 f the school, 
. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, Eutaw Place. 

iI FISS -ANDULPH’ BOARDING 
4 School for Young Ladies. = ares for college 
and for Euro ean travel. The broad scope and aims 
of a liberal education are not tasvifiend by wasting 
time Incramming to secure school honors or a high 
mark on a college entrance examination. Apily for 
circulars. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

T. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
nN and German School for young nee will reopen 
September 19, 1889, Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss S. R. Carter. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
4 - BBOT ACADEMY FOR’ YOUNG 
Ladies. The sixty-first vear opens Thurs., Sept. 
2. For catalogues apply to W. F. Draper: for admis 
sion, to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 

HE BELMONT SCHOOL, OCCUPY- 

ing the well-known Cushing Paysen place, in Bel 

mont, Mass., three miles from Cambridge, will open 

Sept. 25. Private boarding-school for boys fitting for 
college. Prem. address 

HARDING, A M. (Harv.), 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EpwUNpD A. BENNETT, LL. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston ‘Street. 
( WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year 
For boys and girls.— Preparation for the Mass, In 

stitute of Technology is a spectaity. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for college (with or without Greek 
and for business. Special students received 


Head Master, 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
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Massacuvsetts, Cambridge, Larch Street 
/ OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. Summer 
address, Nouquit Beach, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point 
DWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for sclentifiC school, college, or business, 
Laboratories. The bovs are members of the family 
FREDERICK B. Knarp, S.B. (M.LT.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Gree nfleld. 
pRgsPrac T HILL School for Young La 
dies ‘ist year. Regular and Special C courses 
Beautiful and healthful location, Our certificate admits 
to Smith. Selence, Art, Music. J.C. Parsons, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Milton. 
] ILTON CADEM Y, — 
tory boarding school for boys. 
tion apply to H. O. APTHORP, A.M.., 


PREPARA- 
For informa 
Princtpal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton, 
foes AND PRIVATE INSTRUC. 
tion for boys, (number limite Preparation for 
college a specialty. Isaac RRIpGMaN, Ph.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
| R. ANAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
d Roys.—-Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1, ISS” 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; C. O. Preseott, S. B., H'd Master 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADE BM Y.—PREPARA 
“ tory boarding school for boys. Eighteenth year 
begins September 10, IS8v 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM FEvEReEtTT, Ph D 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
] JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School, Its 38th year begins Set. 18 
1889. A family school for both sexes Prepares for 
College, Scientifie School, and business. Special at 
tention to character building. Send for catalogue to 
Natu’. T re EN. 


MasSacausetrs, Worcester 






Y/ORCES TER FOLTT. IN. 

stitute.—Courses in a! an 
Fleetrical Engineering, and ¢ i an t 
ly equipped laboratories and eo ah ps Address 
H, T. Fuuver, Pu.., President of Facuity 


: “Micwieax, Houghton 
| ICHIGAN MIN1 


Cc or address 
. E, Wapsworta, A.M., Ph.D... D reetor 


SCHOOL.—F 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
| ISS A.C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
& young ladies reopens Sept. 25, L889 
John G, Whittier says ‘“*4 better, healthier. and 
Measanter location for a school could scarcely be found 
n New England.’’ 


EW JERSEY, Mount Holly 
Mz HOLLY ACADEMY 

Hea Ithful,. H. M. Warrant Yate 

New York, Claverack 
WAVERACA COLLEGE 
son River Institute. Healthf 
located in the Hudson Kiver Valley 
advantages for therough and systematic 
young men ome women. Careful attenti 


strong faculty of experienced professors and teachers 














to intellectt ~ social, moral and phvsica ilture 4 
Conservatory of Music and Art of high crack 36th 
year opens Sept. Oth Send fort! talowue 





Rev. A. H. Prack, AM, Prest 


VL UF Sd 
ugh preparation 

i itary discipline 

Ie wo erent Cas. STURTEVANT 
a aster, 





* school, Mil 





Moore, A.B. (Harv.}, 








New YORK, ! ng Is ee 
IOYS EDV 4Mli CHARS 
{ug surreur Res ant School 450 “ 
weeks EF. Hiwne, aM 
New ¥ RK, Ma is. 
~ , a >, 9oye [or P 
7. JOHN S MIL I1TARY SCHOOL. 
~ Civil eering Classica, Pusiness 
F. D. Huwtiveroy, President 





W. Vexsecx, Superintendent. 


Yew ¥ RE, Newbu on the Hudson). 
Se S PREP. 4. 4TORY SCHOOL, 
$60. no eXtras.| want six young promising 
boys next fail—ana much A pends on the parente— 
vferred uprobably th mk that too 
drop me = tne I il senda prim 
Henry W. SicLar (Yale, 60), 














PRICE so CENTS 


New York, 


WVERVIEW 
\ Vrepares thor 


ment Academies, and t 





New YorK, Rochester 


"NIVEXSIT ) OF ROCHESTER 
David J. Hi a) Peesideat Tw reens 


of study, the Classical, the Sctentitt Fall ter 7 
Thursday, Sept. 2, ISS For cate ogties ad as 
Tue LawRaR ‘aN 
NEW YorK, S*ratwa 
*“ARA TOGA INSTI 1 yO SN 
. Prepares for leading c wes and bust as Ba 
tablished ISo« Address PRaNALIN BY ares, A 


New York, Suspension ridge 


i? “VEAUN CULLEGEA . V 
Boarding School for Kova, 
Ww 


urrep Ho Mewro, AM... Preatdent 





New Yor, Syracu 


FRED Wi 





RS. Al CT INSON'S 
Sehool for Girl« Rew pens Se tem oh & 1880 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8 hewltt, Geo rge Wim. Curtis, 


Hon, Wayne MeVeagsh, Rev. Edward Everett Male 


Thomas Wentworth Hisgrineon, He Aumdrew D. White 


New York, Tarrytowr 
° hao INSTITUTE.—A_ BOARDING 
and lav Nel for 1< ‘ . na ttle 


girts. Will rex pen Sept 





No 
yarlce 
Wt s 
- for aN a 
The beet ed attra t ¢ 
a beautiful * \ ne 
acties ne es 
address 
Ont Cincinnarl 
s rye ° TD : “ry? Rye pre 
4 DEN PAKA SCHOK PUA GIRLS 
« Sinth vear This school is remarkable f ts 
high patronage, home life, unsurpessed advantages for 
modern ‘ancuare<, muste, ete and for its beautif 
oo +” o * a few minutes’ walk [r t! Art se! 
Por ret * a ress Mu Fre x 


figs 


as at 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn ee 

IR YN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from P hil adeiphia, offers 
eTaduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon. French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Ola High German, History, Political Science, Phy 
sics, Chemistry, Biology. and Philos phy. Gymnastum 
with Dr. Sarcent’s apparatus complete. Fellowship 
value 4%) tn Greek, Engl sh, Mathematics, History, 

and Biology. For Program address as above. 





“ENNSYLYV ANIA, Chester 
L 


DEN N SYLVANIA MILITARY ACA 





: Twenty eighth session opens September 
is 4 Yh Sar \aiege. Civil Engineering, Chemis ry 
Architectu re. Arts Thorough!y organized Preparatory 
Courses. Circulars of Con. CHas. E. Hyatt, Pres, 


r RANSYI vaNta, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 

)e ON 7 SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
( dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat ‘of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its fortieth vear Wednes lay, Sept 
Sth. For circulars apply to PrincipaLs, Ovontz School 
Principals: Miss Frances FE, Kennett, Miss Sylvia J. 
Fastman; Principal Emerita: Mis H. A. Dillaye. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. : 
4 FS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
4 English, French, and ‘ee m Reanding School 
for Young Ladies reopens ‘ ~ at 
Students prepared for Col 
outdoor exercise. 


ea. +" grounds for 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3003 Locust St. : 

NV ARTIN'S SCHOOL FUR BOYS. 
4 There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for 
the school year 1889-1890. Boys only of the highest 
character can be received. 8600 a year. 


[Continued on next page.) 
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or * N: ation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


| Entered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail matter. | 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUS. BER. 


THR WERE... ccccccccscccscccceace cccccccvccccccs GL 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
ie ee CE so circ vaesee es hea eenens iS 64 
The Vanderbilt Portrait Again..............00.. O4 
Mr. Wiman on the Evils of Competition......... 65 
The Language Problem in Norway......... Seng ee 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE ; 
oe SP eee ee eee eee ere rer 67 





The Reconstitut ion of France .... rr Tree 68 

From Niffer to Tello.—I......cc..seceee 69 
CORRESPONDENCE : 

OIE, 6s <wnScg tb aneeese caesestbe waned 70 

Kmerson’s Free Trade Views................... 71 


MOTEE, occcvcccvecccvvcevccsescvccvcsecscesocesee Gh 





REVIEWS: 
Samuel Rogers............. 7 
Recent Novels... 76 
Gould’s Ornitholog ! 77 
Letters of Thomas ¢ ‘arlyle ach bo bw cesoralh 78 
Speeches of the Right Honorable Lord Randolph 
Churehill.—Later Speeches on Political Ques 
ere eee 7 
Bibliotheca Was shingtont: DORs 6003405 AS eras 79 
See ee rrr eee sO 
A History of the Unive rsity of Cambridge. ..212! 80 
French Life in Letters .... <0 sine ee sein ta Ce 
BOOKS OF THE WEEE ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 80 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renew d. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTION.”’ 

When achange of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway, 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, Poe 
lines 


[No deviation.] 


On any page not specified 15 cents per line) 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents, |__ 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 
choice of page, $27. a 
A page (3 columns) $60 each insertion ; with|— 
choice of position, $80. so 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|____19 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are, 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|_ 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leares, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on orders amounting to $100 within a 
year, 10 per cent.; $250, 124% per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; 
$750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 25 per cent.; $2,500, 3344 per 
cent. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,000 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers, 
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*,*Copies of THE NATION may be procured ‘in 
Paris of Brentano Bros,, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Brentano Bros, , 430 Strand, and George 
Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C. 

London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., EK, C, , 
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REMINGTON 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 


Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


Wye KOF By, SEAM. ANS & B E NE DICT, 3 27 Broadway, New York. 


Schools. 


[Continued from first page.} 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
| TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
4 Day School for Young Ladies. Begins Sept. 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 W. Chelten Avenue. 
TSS MARY E.STEVENS’S BOA RD- | 
ing and Day School begins its 2ist year Sept. 25, 
1889. ‘“*Approved’’ by Bryn Mawr College and “au 
thorized ”’ to prepare students for its entrance exami- 
nations. Pupils pass these examinations in this School, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
«J th month, 10th. 40 minutes from Broad St. Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training anda Preparator School (2 classes). Heaith- 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. For ¢ ‘atalogue and _ i Brest. 
lars, address EDWARD H,. Maait., LL. 1 rest. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 

/ ICKINSUON SEMINARY.—A THO- 

roughly equipped classical and scientific school 

tor both sexes. Fifteen teachers. Degrees conferred. 

Elective studies when desired. Rare facilities in Mu- 

sic aud Art. Buildings spacious. Steam, water, ven- 

tilation, fire-escapes, $183 per year for board, wash- 

red heat, light, and room. Tuition according to stu- 
dies, 

Discounts to preachers, teachers, and two from the 

same family. Fell term opens Sept. 2. Catalogue free. 

E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
fi yRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es. Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Stu 
dents from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 
work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Our certificate admits to college. Address 
AUGUSTINE Jones, LL.B. 


TENNESSEE Nashvi lle 


)Y- ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY.— 
Over 50 Professors and 600 Students last year. 


Seven distinct departments: Academic, Theological, 
Law, Medical, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Engineering. 
For catalogue address 
Wits WILLIAMS. 
Virainia, Lexington. 
AW SCHOOL, WASHINGTON AND 
« Lee University. CHARLES A. GRAvVEs, M.A., B.L., 
Prof. of Common and Stitute Law; JOHN RANDOLPH 
Tuckkrr, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Commercial Law, 
and of Constitutional and international Law. Tuition 
and fees, $75.00 for session of nine months, commenc- 
ing Sept. 12. Apply for catalogue and circular, 


Vira nia, Lexington. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





POSTAL DICTIONARY. 


A Manual of Postage Rates, and Information 
upon Every Postal Subject which concerns 
Merchants, Professional Men, Occasional 
Correspondents, and All who Use the Mails. 


Arranged in dictionary form, comprising about 150 
titles (with complete index of over 4090 references), 
designed to furnish ail facts bearing upon any par- 
ticular topic, under its subject-title. Compiled from 
Official sources by the Publisher of the New York Eve 
NING POsT. 94 pages. 

The following are among the more important titles: 


Abbreviations of States Minors’ Correspondence, 
and Territories, Monetary Vaiues, Foreign 


Address, Coins. 
Advertised Letters, Money Orders, 
Bees. Music. 
Bills, New spapers. 
Blank Books. Packages. 
Blind Persons’ Publica- 2arcels Post. 
tions. Patterns. 
Books. Photographs. 
Boxes, Post Office. Pictures, 
Roxes, Street Letter, Plants, 
‘* Bulk Rate.’’ Poisons, 
Yards. Postage Rates, 


Postage Stamps, 
Postal Cards, 

Postal Notes. 
Postmarks. 
Prepayment. 
Printed Matter. 
Proof Sheets. 
Kailroad Post Offices, 
Refused Mail Matter. 


Carriers, 
Cireulars. 
Classification. 
Commercial Papers, 
Copyright. 

Dead Letter Office, 
Delivery. 

Drop Letters. 
FEngravings. 
Envelopes. Registry. 

Fictitious Addresses, Return of Undelivered Mat- 
First Class Matter. ter 

Forwarding. Second Class Matter. 
Fourth Class Matter. Sender’s Address. 

Frauds. Short-paid Matter, 

Free Matter. Size of Mail Packages. 
Glassware. Special Delivery. 

Hand Stamp. stamped Envelopes. 
Hektograph. Sundays. 

Legal Papers. Third Class Matter, 

Let ers. Type- Writer. 

Letter-sheet Envelopes. Undelivered Matter. 
Libellous Matter. Unmailable Matter. 
Lijuids. Weight. 

1 ost Letters, Wrapping. 

Manuscript. Written Matter. 
Merchandise. Ete., ete. 


**Very convenient and complete.’’—Hon. Don M. 
Dickinson, ex-Postmaster General, 

**Likely to be of great and constant service to all 
who make much use of the matls. The ninety-four 


| pages contain 4 great amount of information, very 


WE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTI- | 
tute has just closed its Semi-Centennial Jubilee, | 
and will continue on the 4th of September to provide | 


its system of thorough military training, a distinctive 
course of Academie instruction, and technical instruc 
tion in the several branches of applied Science; ‘hus 
enabling a graduate in the Academic School to ,aina 
professional degree asa Bachelor of Science or Civil 
Engineer. 

These advantages are secured on terms not exceed- 
ing $36 amonth, as an average for the entire course ; 
including clothing in addition to the ordinary college 
expenses. For catalogue address 

General FRANCIS H, SmirH, Superintendent. 


VIRGINIA, Salem. 

FS gaps es CULLEGE, IN THE VIR- 

ginia Mountains. Several full courses for De 
grees. Good business department. Special attention 
to English. French and German spoken. Library, 
17,000 volumes. (.o00d morals. Expenses for 9 months 
$150 to 8195 (including fees, board, &c.), Students 
from 16 States, Ind. Ter., and Japan. Thirty-seventh 
year begins Sept. sth. Hlustrated Catalocue free. 
Address Jutivs D. DREHER, Presk lent. 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulevard Vic or Huo. 
FF ee hemtarsl YEA TMAN-MONOUR J 
Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven years 
of successful experience. School year commences 
October Ist and ends July 28th, Pupils are received at 
any time during school year. Highest references in 
America and England. 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 


Vis A RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
v é 


house, and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 


well arranged, knowledge of which should prevent 
most of the delays and losses in the mails,’’—Literary 
World, 

“If all who use the mails (and who does not?) will 
turn to the pages of this useful little guide, the labor 
of the postal authorities will be greatly simpltiied, 
fewer mistakes will be possible, and the public will be 
better served. Its siniplicity and low cost wil! com- 
mend it to all, and give it what it deserves, a universal 
sale.’’—Hon, Thomas L, James, ex-Postmaster-General. 

** Tha work has been thoroughly well done, and the 
result is a book which would be a help and conve- 
nience on the desks of business men especially, not to 
speak of others.’’— Boston Daily Advertiser, 

‘**A more than ordinarily useful hand-book. Con 
tains a wealth of information upon postal rates. laws 
and regulations, valuable pointers upon wrapping and 
addressing mail matter, recovering lost letters, money- 
order department, ete.’’-—— Tobacco, 

“The neat little ‘Postal Dictionary’ published by 
the Evening Post is worth its weight in gold to the busy 

‘man of affairs.’ It will enable him to settle almost at 
agiance the points of inc uiry in postal matters that 
are constantly arising.’’— Home Journal, 

** Will be found of great value to those who use the 
mails to any great extent, and is well worth the price 
for which it is sold.’’—Christian Union, 

**A most useful manual upon a subject of the great- 
est interest to men of letters,’’—America, 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
price, 15 cents, by 
THE EVENING POST, NEW YORK. 


| BG, NUMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 


f na Nation bought, sold and exchanged. 
S. CLaRK, 34 Park Row, New York City. 
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THE NEW YORK EVENING Post 


Obtains for its readers every day the important news of the world and presents it to 
them in an attractive and convenient shape. Some subjects which occupy a promi- 
nent place in many daily newspapers THe EventnGc Post does not tind room tor, 
but it challenges comparison, as a newspaper, with any journal in this country. It 
has all the telegraph despatches of the Associated Press to select from, but it depends 
on them only for the routine news of the day. Its cable correspondent in London 
gives intelligent interpretation of the leading topics of Great Britain and the Continent, 
and secures for it information not at the disposal of the news bureaus. — [ts correspond- 
ents at Washington and Albany keep its readers informed about all national and State 
affairs, and its correspondents in all the other leading cities allow no interesting topie 
to escape their attention. With the rapid means of communication now provided by 
the ocean cables, the telegraph wire and the telephone, all that is necessary to present 
a history of the world for the day to evening newspaper readers is liberality in pur- 
chasing news, good judgment as to what is news of real value, and quickness to take 


ee + e.9"9 ‘ 
pidiy to a printed 


advantage of all modern appliances for transferring information ra 
page. These qualifications, it may be said without undue boasting, THe EVenine 
Post possesses. It is printed from stereotyped plates on the most improved presses, 


a 


and in type that makes it easy and comfortable reading. 


The city and local news of the day is also more fully and more accurately reported 
than in any other evening paper in New York. All reports are prepared with care, 
and its columns are kept as free as may be from scandal and impropriety. The arrange- 


ment of its news is intelligible, systematic, and convenient. 


Out-of-town residents wishing a reliable New York daily will tind it to their 
interest to examine THE EVENING Posr. It reaches its readers in neighboring towns 
on the evening of publication, and at many other places twenty-four hours in advance 
of the New York morning papers of the following day, which contain substantially the 


same news. 


Subscription price, $9 per vear, or 75 cents per month. The paper will be sent 


to new readers, for examination, one week free. Address 






THE EVENING POST. NEW YORK 
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HOLLAND TRUST C0., 


NO. 7 WALL S8ST., NEW YORK. 


$500,000. SURPLUS, 
CORRESPONDENTS : 


BANKVEREENIGING, 
HOLLAND. 


B. W, BLYDENSTEIN & CO., 


CAPITAL, $560,213. 


TWENTSCHE AMSTERDAM, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Allows interest on deposits and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general bau king business. 

Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brooklyn appraised real estate first mortgage, with ti- 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian under wills 
for the fixed statutory charges; also, as registrar, trus 
tee, transfer and financial agent for States, cities, 
railroads, towns, and other corporations, and for real: 
estate mortgages with coupon bonds in New York, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collects rents, coupons, 
and dividends. 

Negotiates State, city, railway, and corporate loans. 


TRUSTEES. 


John D. Vermeule, 

John Van Voornhis, 

W. W. Van Voorhis, 

Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
James Roosevelt, 

John R. Planten. Augustus Van Wyck, 
Henry W, Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O, Edye, 

». M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F Hodgman, 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 

W. D. Van Vieck, Daniel A. Heald. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEV ELT, President, 


Garret A. Van Allen, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Hooper C, Van Voorst, 
James B, Van Woert, 
G. Van Nostrand, 


JOHN I D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
ano. W . VAN SOLER. Secretary. 
T 
Bishop, Gorham & Van Kleeck 
EDWARD F. BISHOP, ) DENVER 
AUSTIN G. GORHAM. $ y 
HENRY VAN KLEECK. COLO. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 

Money loaned, interest collected, investments made 
and taken care of for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. 

References: Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
oo Co. Amos ‘Cotting, New York, and the banks of 
Jenver. 


Teachers, etc. 
GRADUATE OF A LEADING COL- 


lege for women, just returned from a two years’ 
residence abroad, desires a position as teacher of Eng- 
lish or German for the coming year. Has had four 
years’ experience in collegiate teaching. Best of testi- 
monials as to character and _ Address 
- care of the Nation. 


ifs ARV. ARD SENIOR DESIRES TU- 
toring for the summer. Experienced in teach 
ing. Ad., F. K. BaLL {5 Divinity), Cambridge, Mass. 


A RECENT HARVARD GRADUATE 
Pg wishes a position as teacher of classics or mathe- 
matics in a preparatory school. Best references, 

O,. ©. JOLINE, Tottenville, N.Y. 


YOUNG WOMAN THIRTY 

years old, strong and adaptable, desires a posi 
tion as librarian, secretary, or teacher. References. 
Address Miss Dawson, Lock box 735, ¢ ‘incinnaul, Ohio. 


(CHARLES W, STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
Ef OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., PRI.- 

vate Tutor, Cambridge, Mass., will receive into his 
family a few boys preparing for the fall examinations, 











School Agencies. 
“CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 


Agency. ©laest and best oa in U.S. Estab 
lished 1855. 3 East lith Street, N. 
HE BOSTON, NEW VORK, AND 


Cirewar free. Evr- 
6 Clinton 
Chicago. 


Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. 
RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave.. 


Wants. 


COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, 

Charleston, S. C., July 16, 1889. 
WE TRUSTEES OF THE COLLEGE 
of Charleston will elect a Professor of French and 
German, salary $1,000, and an Assistant Professor of 
Mathe matics, salary $1,000, Duties to commence Oc- 
tober 1, 1889. Applications to be made ed September 

10, CH. KICHARDSON MILE 
Pres. Board of Trustees, College Mo Charleston. 


University or VIRGINIA 


Session begins Oct. Ist, and continues nine months. 
Complete courses and equipme nt for instruction in 
Letters and science; in Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, En- 


gineering, and Agriculture, Expenses moderate. For 
C post ag apply to 
M. THORNTON, Chairman of the Faculty. P.O. 


University of Virginia, Va. 





ay CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LA N- 
es. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 

ues On application. Foreign Periodicals. 

SHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 


Catalogu: 
CARL 
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‘THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR AUGUST. 





CONTENTS: 


THE SPIRIT OF MANUAL TRAINING, By C. Hanford 


Henderson 

AGNOSTIC ISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Professor 
T. H. Hux F.R.S. 

LIFE IN THE. SOLOMON ISLANDS. By C. M. Wood- 


ford. (Illustrated.) 
“SCIENTIFIC CHARITY,”’ By A. Warner, Ph.D. 
THE INFLUENCE OF RACE IN HISTORY. By M. 
Gustave Le Bon 
THE STONE AGE IN HEATHEN SWEDEN. By W. 


H. Larrabee. (Illustrated.) 

FLECTRICAL WAVES. By Samuel Sheldon, Ph.D. 

THE WASTES OF MODERN CIVILIZATION, I. By 
Felix L. Oswald, ¥.D. 

HOME-MADE AP PARAT US. By John F. ag ype 

THE DE te NSIVE AKMOR OF PLANTS, By M. Henry 
de Varigny. 

BLOOD- VENGE. ANCE AND PARDON IN ALBANIA, 
By Herr J. Okie. 

MR. MALLOCK ON OPTIMISM. By W.D. Le Sueur. 

SAVAGE LIFE IN SOUTH AMERICA. By Captain 
John Page. 

SKETCH OF LAVOISIER. (With Portrait.) 

EDITOR’S TABLE: The Johnstown Disaster —Bruno’s 
Statue at Rome, ete 

LITERARY NOTIC ES, POPULAR MISCELLANY, 

NOTES. 


QAHKHUMN, 


Bs per 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Price, 50 cents single number; 


Publishers, 


School Trustees, 
Principals, 

Teachers, 
And others interesged, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages. 


an 


The Nation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. About 9,000 copies are cir- 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number 
of its readers. It is taken by reading- 
clubs and literary 
large number of places, and may be 
found on file in every library of im- 
portance in the country. There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor- 
tunity for reaching an audience inte- 
rested in educational matters. 


$23.40; 4 


associations in a 


Rate per year for 3 lines, 
lines, $31.20; 5 lines, $39.00, etc. Any 
term less than one year at same rates 
—1§ cents per line per week. 

The Natron is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising 
or directly to 


agency, 


THE Nation, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
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August (ending Vol. VII). 





THE KEPUBLICAN PROGRAM, John G. Carlisle 
Thee xtravagane eof the party. and its obligations 
to every *‘mendicant enterprise’’ inthe country 
not to relieve an overtaxed people. 

GOVERNMENT BY ALIENS. Bishop A. Cleveland 
Coxe. The most serious Warning yet given against 
the dangers to our social and political life that 
come from aliens. 


THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 

ee OF BALLOT-REFORM, 
Hoadly 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF NEW ENGLAND. Prof. 
A. L. Bartiett of Mass. The growth of allenism 
and of Catholicism, to the threatened extirpation 
of New England people and institutions, 

CANADA’S FORM OF GOVERNMENT. Judge James 
M. Love of Iowa. 

THE ABUSE OF FICTION. Walter Lewin. 
PROHIBITION AND LICENSE. Senator J.J. 
The success of prohibition in Kanses. 
THE EXTINCTION OF LEISURE. Alfred H. Peters. 


DEFECTS OF THE CORONER SYSTEM. Dr. S. W. 
Abbott. The absurdi y of coroners’ juries; the 
substitute therefor in Massachusetts. 


$5 a year ; 


Sdward Atkinson, 


Ex- Gov. George 


Ingalls. 


50 cents a number, 


Publishing 


New York. 


The Forum Co., 


253 Fifth Avenue, 


August Atlantic, 


Ready to-morrow, contains a remarkable 
Five-Page Poem: 
How 


I Consulted the Oracle of 
Goldfishes. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
The Background of Roman History. 
By H. W. P. and L. D. 
The French Alliance and the 
Cabal. 


By John Fiske. 


the 


Conway 


From Generation to Generation, 
By Lillie B. Chace Wyman, 
Law and Political Fact in the 
States. 
Ry Irving Berdine Richman. 
The German Boy at Leisure. 
By George Moritz Wahl. 
A Poet of French Canada. 


By Paul T. 


United 


Lafleur. 





With se and Essays by EDWIN LASSETTER 
BYNNER, HENRY JAMES. OLIVE THORNE 
MILLER, and others, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


BOSTON, 
wt East Seventeenth St., New York, 


ONEITA 


Unsurpassed as a table water. Without an equal 
for diluting Wines and Liquors. It not only improves 
the taste, but tends to neutralize the injurious effects 
caused by the use of alcoholic liquors, and is a pre 
ventive of diseases caused by the daily use of wines 
and other stimulants. 


NEITA SPRING COMPANY, 
UTICA, N.Y. 
J. M. 31 Broadway, New York. 


BELL & CO., 


F.W.CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


[m et of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek ond ‘d Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipsig a a&s soon as issued. 





O YOU READ YOUR BIBLE with a 

P copy of A. Schuitze’s (Pres’t Moravian Theolog. 

Sem’y) THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED? 

Just published. Send 20c, atonce forit, THE BooK 
ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 
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Tur expulsion of McDow from the South 
Carolina Medieal Society is the first formal 
indication that his crime is really condemned 
by the higher circles of the State. Itisa 
welcome sign, and we give it all the weight 
and prominence it deserves as proof that 
the gentleman murderer is no longer free 
from all kinds of punishment in the South. 
The outspoken sermons, too, of prominent 
Charleston clergymen against the lax senti- 
ment regarding the sacredness of human 
life, which was illustrated by MeDow’s ac- 
quittal, are most significant and encourag 
ing. It is much less the practice in the 
South than in the North for the pulpit to 
discuss questions of the day, and this fact 
lends added foree to such deliverances as 
those of the last two Sundays. It really be- 
vins to look as though the people of South 
Carolina were coming to see themselves as 
others see them in this matter. That is all 
that is necessary to work a reformation, 


The Civil-Service Commission has given a 
fresh proof of its usefulness and impartiality 
by a straightforward report as to charges of 
violation of the Civil-Service Law in the 
Post-ottice at Grand Rapids, Mich., under 
the present Democratic Postmaster. Half-a 
dozen clerks in the office have made affidavit 
that F. A. Hudson, the chief clerk during 
the campaign of 1888, demanded contribu- 


tions to the Democratic campaign fund, 
threatening dismissal in case of refusal—a 


penalty which was enforced in one case. On 
the other hand, Hudson has submitted an 
affidavit specifically denying all the charges, 
and also copies of letters from two of the 
clerks mentioned denying the very facts 
they set forth in their affidavits. Upon which 
state of things the Commissioners thus com- 
ment: ‘If Mr. Hudson is guilty, he should 
be prosecuted; if he is not guilty, then the 
men swearing falsely against him should 
themselves be prosecuted for entering into a 
peculiarly infamous conspiracy to blacken 
his character.” As the Commission's powers 
are limited, especially in the matter of ad- 
ministering oaths and subpe@naing witnesses, 
it is impossible for it properly to investigate 
such a case, and,accordingly, all the affidavits 
and other written matter in its possession 
been turned over to the Postmaster 
General for such he 
necessary. 


have 


action as may deem 


Civil - Service Commissioners have 
made a valuable report on the Milwaukee 


The 


Post-office, where their investigation disclosed 
a disgraceful state of things. It appears that 
Postmaster Paul, the Democrat appointed 
by Mr. Cleveland, compelled the secretary 
of the local board, who was one of his sub- 


The 





ordinates, to give him free access to the list 
of eligibles, and forced him to alter the 
books so as to produce a certification bear 
ing the name of the appointee chosen by the 
Postmaster ; that ‘‘ the lists of eligibles were 
twisted and in 
ceivable manner, in order to produce swin- 
dling certificates whereby certain men could 


garbled almost every con 


be rejected, although entitled to appoint 
ment, and other men appointed, although 
having no rightful claim to the chance”; in 
short, that ‘‘Mr. Paul has grossly and ha 
bitually violated the law, and has done it in 
a peculiarly revolting and underhand man 


ner.” The Commissioners conclude that the 
Postmaster’s further continuance in office 
would be a great misfortune, and recom 


mend his immediate removal. It is said that 
a Republican Congressman from Milwaukee 


is Mr. Paul's strongest backer 


Mr. 
Republican spoi!smen in hana, viz 


another of the 
,Sixth-Au 
ditor Coulter, the Ohio man whose idea of the 


Roosevelt has taken 


Government is to provide places forthe ‘‘horn 


blowers,” and who demanded the resignation 
of a faithful and efficient clerk, whose fidelity 
and etticiency he himself confessed, simply 
because, in his own words, ‘‘ we want your 
place.” As soon as Mr. Roosevelt heard the 
story, he went tothe Secretary of the Trea 
the 


being a block in Coulter’s proceedings. Too 


sury and laid the case before him, result 
much praise cannot be given Mr. Roosevelt 
for his untiring efforts to secure the carrying 
out of his party’s pledges in the matter of 


civil-service reform; but, after all, h 


ridiculous it is for him to 


try to restrain 

spoilsmen like Coulter and Clarkson when 
the President appoints and retains such men 
‘he way to make people believe that the 
thi 


Administration ‘‘means business” in 
matter is not for Mr. Roosevelt to try to keep 
up with the tricks of such 
but for Gen. Harrison to remove Coulter. 


a fellow as Coulter, 


A significant petition has been in circu 


tion for some weeks among the 


facturers of New England. Its text, which 
is given by the Boston //erald, after stating 


that the signers 
parties, requests 
Representatives to ‘‘ insist upon the Incor} 
ration of the 


vised tariff law that shall be « 


following provisions in any re 


nacted 





‘(1.) That iron ore, coal, and coke sh 
put upon the free list, as they were before the 
war, that the duty upon pig-iron and scray 
iron and scrap steel which prevailed immedi 
ately before the war be restored, to wit: a du 
ty of 24 per cent. ad valorem 
rally, 


This has been signed so gen 
to the /ife 
} 


by the time Congress assembles substantially 


d, as to encourage the hope 


all the iron-working establishments in the 
Eastern States will have given it their ay 
proval. This more noteworthy from 
the fact tha ally all these establish 








; 


ments are owned and 


trill he > a1? 
utrolled Oy Repub- 


N ation. 


iicCans Thev are cod te ake ste} \ 
the convict tha lesa f of the kind 
proposed is furnished si t} s 
of New England will cease to exis 

We have been favored by a protected 
manufacturer in the interior of this Stat 
Alfred Dolge bv name, with s pamphlet 
COpy of his SPcec hes in the ite ¢ wpaign 
We are informed inthe preface that Mr 
Dolge ‘thas searched and = studied every 
authority on these involved and intricat 
topics. Beginning with Adam Sn 


ending with Denslow, Mr. Dole has stu 


all the masters in the econom t ; 

ing Ricardo, Cary, Karl Marx, Fourier 
Proudhon, John Stuart Mill, Summer, Sis 
mondi, Malthus, Cobden, Spencer, and « 
ers Opening the pamphlet at ra 
following paragraph happened to be the first 


one that we read 








** Now, for the sake of argument, let 
that, with free raw material and W Waves 
the American manufacturer car pete w 
the European manufacturer. W1! t 
promised market for his surplus goods 
we sell any rr rwolure 
where they have such an tmmense surplus of 
them alreadv that thev hail with jov and glad 
ness the possibility of a Victory for the free 
trade party in America, so that evi v tlhord 
this country with their wares ‘ ‘ 
savs the free-trader Thereis S \n 
ca and Australia, countries whi t 
nufacture at all, but have to buv evervthing 
rhe works of Marx, Fourier, and Ps 
are a very good preparation for a protes 
tionist stump-speaker, because protect isa 
formof Socialism; but if Mr. D had t 
stowed less on those pul SA ‘ 
litt mor n those of 1 \ ted States 
Government, he w have falle 
the absurdity 1 } ' 

Can we sell any manufactured goods 
Europe if we have free raw materials, he 
asks in a tone of triumpl \\ we should 
sav Ves, with some contidence, set that we 
sold to England alone (not including Scot 
and and Ireland) more than $25,000,000. of 
manufactured goods in the veal ISS7, not 
counting flour, lumber, dairv products, or 
~ — rei } a eae 
anv he articies peculiarly genous 
to the soil Among the free raw materials 
+ — @ leew ° ; , Y) ; 

that we import largely are hides, from which 
we manufactured for England alone, in the 
vear mentioned, about $7,000,000 worth. 
We also get a raw material called sugar, 


ineries turned out for the 
Engli worth 
From the raw material cotton we produced 


for the English market nearly $1,000,000 


from which our ret 


sh market about $6,500,000 


worth, and for foreign markets altogether 
worth. Of 


exclusive of 


about $15,000,000 


and 


machinery 


iron, stee] sewing-machines 


and agricultural implements sold in 
England during that year $860,000 worth ; 


likewise $500,000 of books, maps, and en 


we 


also more than $500,000 worth of 
$350,000 worth of 


gravings ; 
clocks and watches: also 
‘ musical instru 


Mr. Dolge 


and other 


All of which shows that 


rgans 


pianos, 





ments, 





either does not know what he is talking 








about, or purposely deceives those who lis- 
ten to him. 

The Manufacturer of Philadelphia thinks 
that the probability is that Chicago will out- 
rank the Quaker City in population in the 
census of 1900, if not in that of 1890, and 
that this pre*?minence will not be due to 
natural advantages, or to the absorption of 
surrounding villages, but to greater public 
spirit, freedom from railway monopoly, and 
an independent press. On the latter point it 
remarks that the Chicago newspapers are 
‘‘not muzzled with passes or silenced by 
advertisements and social influences.” What, 
we ask, is the meaning of this dark insinua- 
tion? Who has been muzzling the press of 
Philadelphia with advertisements? The most 
extensive advertiser in that city is Mr. John 
Wanamaker, or the Wanamaker firm. Mr. 
Wanamaker does not issue passes (except 
perhaps on the Western Union Telegraph 
Co.), but he has been suspected, not exactly 
of silencing the press with advertisements, 
but of making it voluble with praises of 
himself and his Sunday-school doings and 
his financiering in the field of politics. When 
the Manufacturer throws out such insinua- 
tions, it ought to explain what it means, and 
not leave people at a distance to form sur- 
mises which may be unjust both to itself 
and to Mr. Wanamaker. 


Mr. Wanamaker’s attempt to issue a gene- 
ral pass to the Government over the lines 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
is one of the most curious features of the 
policy of the new Administration. The law 
authorizes the Postmaster-General to fix the 
rate at which the Government’s telegraphing 
shall be done by private companies just as 
it authorizes the fixing of the rate for 
railway postal service. But it was never 
contemplated that the rate should be less 
than cost. One-tenth of a cent per word, 
the rate fixed by Mr. Wanamaker for tele- 
graphing, is less than the average cost of 
delivery of the message after it has been 
transmitted. It may cover the cost of the 
stationery furnished by the telegraph com- 
panies, but it cannot cover the cost of 
bookkeeping, collection, and postage. In 
fact, the postage paid by the companies 
on the vouchers required by the Gov- 
ernment auditors will often exceed the 
amount of money to be collected for the 
telegraph service rendered. For example, 
an officer on a frontier post telegraphs to 
Washington a ten-word message of an Indian 
disturbance. The compensation for this 
message is one cent. The message itself 
must be forwarded as a voucher because the 
Government does not accept secondary evi- 
dence. If it happens to be the only one sent 
from that station during the month, the post- 
age on it will be double the amount of the 
money to be collected for telegraphing it. 
Therefore it would be a saving to the tele 
graph company not to collect it at all. 
Probably it would be a saving to make the 
Government a deadhead out and out, be- 
cause in that case all expense for bookkeep 
ing and registering would be avoided, and 
this is probably as much as one mill per 
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word. Mr. Wanamaker’s order has the taint 
of demagogism, or downright oppression, or 
both. 





Judging from the character of the instruc- 
tions sent to the collectors of customs at E] 
Paso and Eagle Pass, enjoining them to take 
pains to see that the silver ore which comes 
into this country from Mexico does really 
contain more silver in value than lead, the 
inference is warranted that Secretary Win- 
dom does not intend to reverse the decisions 
and practice of his five predecessors in office 
(including himself) that those ores are en- 
titled to admission free of auty. The in- 
structions are in part as follows : 

_‘*(1.) The sworn entry shall embrace, in addi- 
tion to what is now required, a statement of 
the estimated quantities and values of silver 
and lead contained in the importation, accord- 
ing to the best knowledge and belief of the im- 
porter or consignee. 

‘*(2.) The entry shall further contain a decla- 
ration that the importation embraces no mix- 
tures of ores or concentrates from different 
mines, 

_ ‘It is suggested that in the execution of these 
instructions care should be taken equally not 
to unnecessarily detain ores wherein silver so 
clearly predominates as to fix their character 
commercially as silver ores; nor to admit with- 
out assessment of duty those ores wherein the 
value of their components of lead appears to 
exceed that of the silver contained in such 
ores.” 

That is all very proper, but is probably what 
the collectors have been doing all along. If 
it were intended to reverse the previous de- 
cision, it is not likely that any of these in- 
structions would have been sent to the bor- 
der. 





Mr. Abraham Remsen, examiner in 
charge of the sugar- room, and Messrs, 
Twamley and Cole, sugar-samplers, all of 
whom were removed from oftice by Secretary 
Fairchild for alleged ‘‘ sugar frauds,” were 
reinstated at the instance of Appraiser 
Cooper last Thursday, after an investigation 
made by a special agent of the Treasury 
Department. Mr. John S. McElwee, the 
person appointed by .Mr. Fairchild exami- 
ner in charge of the sugar-room after he 
had been discharged by Appraiser McMul- 
len for drunkenness and insubordination, 
at once tendered his resignation; but as 
an investigation was pending into his com- 
petency and character, the resignation was 
not accepted. These reinstatements will be 
as grievous to the Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin as that of Examiner Bowne, whose re- 
turn to his post was chronicled some weeks 
ago. The Bulletin informs us in ttalics that 
the Boston sugar-importers have not com- 
menced proceedings to recover the money 
wrongfully exacted of them by the bad po- 
lariscoping from which they suffered prior 
to the report of the National Academy 
of Sciences. Their complaints, it says, 
‘‘ were dismissed on June 18,1888. The Bos- 
ton Custom-house has no notification of any 
suit brought for the recovery of duties 
wrongfully collected on account of polari- 
scope tests, nor has any protest and appeal 
been filed. Without this protest the plaintiff 
has no standing in court.” It is true that a 
protest against the wrongful assessment of 
duties must be filed within ten days, and 





that if not so filed, there can be no recovery 
at law. It is true, we believe, that the Bos- 
ton importers did not discover that they had 
been wrongfully deprived of their property 
until after the expiration of ten days. But 
it appears that they did make complaint, and 
we know that they did take steps to recover 
their money, and we think it altogether like- 
ly that they will go to Congress with the 
same kind of proof of the goodness of their 
claim that they would have produced in 
court if they had not been cut off in the 
manner here stated. 





The Ballot-Reform Bill which has been 
presented to the New Hampshire Legislature 
by Mr. Branch of Weare is an excellent 
measure, modelled closely upon the Massa- 
chusetts law, and containing, therefore, all 
the important principles of the Australian 
system. It provides for exclusively oficial 
ballots, for secret voting, and for nomina- 
tions by means of petitions or nomination 
papers, as well as by the regular party orga- 
nizations. The prospects for the bill to be- 
come a law are somewhat uncertain. There 
are much the same conditions in New Hamp- 
shire that there were in Connecticut. Pub 
lic sentiment earnestly demands the passage 
of a reform bill, but the politicians are op 
posed to any change in present methods, and 
while they will not take the risk of defeat- 
ing the bill openly, they will spare no ef- 
fort to defeat it by indirection. It could 
not be expected that a Legislature which 
had just retlected ‘‘ Bill” Chandler to the 
United States Senate would show much 
toleration for any -reform, especially a 
reform so purely ‘‘ theoretical” as this is 
assumed by its opponents to be. We no- 
tice that some of the Republican organs of 
the State are troubled, as were Gov. Hill 
and Gov. Bulkeley, about the ‘‘ complica- 
tions ” of the Australian system. They are 
very much afraid that it will prove cumber- 
some in practice, and are repeating the fa- 
miliar misstatement that it has never yet 
been tried in this country. It has been tried 
in Louisville, Ky., and has worked so suc- 
cessfully that there is a general demand for 
its application to the entire State. It has 
been tried, in a modified but still ‘‘ compli- 
cated " form, in Milwaukee, and worked so 
well in two elections that the Wisconsin 
Legislature at its recent session passed a law 
making a full adaptation of the Australian 
system applicable to the whole State. 


What becomes of the descendants of kings 
not in the line of succession? is a question 
often asked. Hundreds of Plantagenets, the 
London Economist tells us, are simple com- 
moners, earning their living like other Eng- 
lishmen. And why should not the descend- 
ants of George III. do the same? The 
question is started by the proposed Parlia- 
mentary grant to the Princess Louise, who is 
about to marry Lord Fife. The Economist 
thinks that the grant must be made, but it 
sees coming a time when such grants will 
not be made, and when the immediate 
descendants of royalty will have to depend 
on the savings of the Crown, or ‘ go into 
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business”’ like other people. In order to 
anticipate the time when democratic ideas 
shall have so far got the upper hand that 
Parliamentary grants cannot be had, it sug- 
gests the creation of a fund to be formed by 
the capitalization of various Crown proper 
ties, such as the Duchies of Cornwall and Lan 
caster, the unused royal palaces, ete., plus a 
grant from Parliament for this single pur- 
pose, the whole fund to be administered by 
trustees, like the fund of an insurance or in 
vestment company. The proceeds of this fund 
should, however, be strictly delimited, be 
cause ‘‘the country cannot provide for an 
unlimited clan.” There must line 
drawn ‘‘ beyond which the descendants of 
George IIL. shall not be entitled by any law 
or any rule of etiquette to any provision or 
any rank not attained by individual service.” 
As to the matter of rank merely, the 
Keonomist shows that there may be, in the 


be a 


year 1950, two hundred male persons entitled 
to sit in the House of Lords solely by reason 
of their descent from George III., constitut 
ing a peerage in themselves, and this would 
be almost a scandal to the British Constitu 
tion. 

Our British cousins are not always wise in 
commercial matters, and they are slow to 
change even when they know that they are 
wrong. One of their laws provides that 
when anybody receives a light-weight gold 
coin in payment, he shall ‘‘ cut, break, or 
deface it,” and that ‘tthe person tendering 
To make the 
latter provision effectual, the person receiv- 


the same shall bear the loss.” 


ing the coin must hand the fragments back 
to the payer, and then demand a good one 
in exchange for it. The theory of the law 
the following points: (1) That 
every person knows a light-weight coin when 
he sees it or feels it; (2) that he always has 
a pair of scales handy with which to prove 
that the coin actually is light; (8) that he 
keeps also a vice or other machine suitable 
for breaking gold coins in half; (4) that he 
will habitually be eager to offend his cus 
tomers by breaking up their money and 
handing the parts back to them so that they 
can to the bullion-broker and sell the 
pieces. This law in force for 
many years, and has been a dead letter every- 
where except at bank counters, where coin 
is habitually weighed in bulk, not piece by 
If a hundred sovereigns offered for 
deposit do not weigh a hundred sovereigns, 


embraces 


£0 


has been 


piece. 


the light coin is searched for, broken on the 
wheel, and handed back to the depositor ac- 
cording to law. An ingenious mechanism 
exists at the Bank of England by which any 


number of coins can be put into a hopper | 


and run through an aperture at the bottom, 
each one falling on the arm of a lever, the 


light ones dropping on one side and the good 
ones on the other. Butasa matter of fact 


very few light ones ever find their way to 


the Bank. They circulate from hand to | 


hand long after their lightness is apparent to 
any skilled observer, 
person ever broke a coin tendered to him in 
payment, unless in the way of revenge, as he 
might pull tbe nose « if he had 


legal authority to do so. 


if the payer 
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This law is a clumsy device to carry into ef 
fect the injustice of putting upon the last hold 
er of alight coin the whole loss incurred by | 
the abrasion of a hundred or more years. 
The coin may have suffered the entire loss 
of metallic weight before the 
born, yet if he is ignorant and easily im 


holder was 


posed upor, he is liable to have his twenty 
shillings turned into nineteen and sixpence 
Ile is 
only spared this misfortune by a consensus 
of opinion that, s all be 
muleted in this way, all will unite in disre 
garding such Thus the 
abrasion of the gold coinage has gone on from 
to generation, till at last 
thing must be done. Mr. Goschen,the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, has brought in a 
bill by the terms of which the mint is t 


date than 


by a legal hocus-pocus at any time 


ince are liable to 


an absurd law. 


some- 


generation 


o Te 
ceive all the light coins of earlier 
the reign of Queen Victoria, provided they 
shall not show signs of intentional abrasion, 
sweating, or defacement, and give new ones 
It is estimated that 
not more than £5,000,000 of pre-Victorian 
To 


be a much more se 


in exchange for them 


coins are now in existence. deal with 
the Victorian coins will 
rious matter. Probably when it becomes 
necessary to take these in hand, the expense 


will be met by an issue of one pound notes. 


The adjournment of the Spanish Cortes 
till autumn, as reported by the telegraph, 
both the budget the suffrage 


measure unacted upon, appears to imply a 


leaving al 
check to the plans and hopes of Sagasta 
The new session opened most auspiciously 
for him 
tration were made by the Conservative ora 


Violent attacks upon his Adminis 








tors, backed up by bitter speeche s from dis- 


sident Liberals, like Robledo and Domin 
guez The object was to renew the noisy 
altercations of the previous session and to 


The Mi 


nistry met this scheme in the best possible 


delay the Government's business. 


way—by maintaining almost absolute silence, 


tunity 


They gave their opponents every oppor 


to assault, but, beyond two brief and cold 
speeches from the Government, no attention 
was paid to the passionate attacks of their 


enemies. The latter soon got sick of at 
on such terms and gave way to the public 
business. This was moving along smoothly 
and rapidly at the last mail 

the new law of 
and an important 


the 


ress was also made in 


tax on alcohol was voted, 
legal liability was passed, 


inte 


amendment incorporated 
Law. 


ro 





Probably no private | 
is { 


Good prog 
1 of the bu 


iget for Spain and Cubs 





Sagasta was understood to have declared that 
| the budget must be voted and at least the 
first section of the Suffrage Bi passed ox 
| fore he would adjourn the Cortes, threaten 
ing to hoid t Deputies in Madrid through 
ill the heated term, if necessary Evidentiv 
he has not done it. A new combination of 
his opponents may have forced his hand, or 
more likely, the enthusiasm of his followers 
| may not have been equal to the July heat 
and they mAy have called for a recess 
| A few weeks ag we noted the assertion 
| by Don Carlos of his right to the throne of 


who has been one of the most trusted a s 
of the Comt Chambord, which has sf 
got into print, and which contains some 
resting paracraphs., Don Carlos save that he 
ooks to his u es ust S CXAM} bal 
him in directir t] Yairs of his tw ‘ 
dems The party of t Rev s in 
this vear 1ISS9 celebrat t voit {fa 
hundred vears ag urn t & : s 
We, who have the hapy ess of ‘ { 
ful to our tr tions fa years 
make answer to the centenary in t Cons 
ng words that Christ used t } ! 
men of Paray- le Monial He does not 
these consoling words, which ar t 
found in anv Gospme ‘ wn to New l i 
ment critics, though yw il f r to 
devout) French tor } S ] 
wish to ur with the French Ca . 
rendering public homage to tl s ! 
Heart, even as I commer rat Spa 
thirteenth centenary of K Rex ios 
conversion It is ¢ Stantiv 1 | evid t 
that God protects these tw t S 
| The letter shows f 
hope n f y rm f 
those crest v e It is als \ . ‘ 
for if Don Carlos believes, as s3 
loes, t] ‘ sts of s wou 
bor ire CS] uIV A re { 1) ‘ ty 
| 
J son that Divine Prov scrutable 
and moves ways 
The elec s for aot t r 
cial Diets of B mia Ga held .] 
) issued results that — - 
| cane Ir HR } ’ < ve P 
is ler s tw t ( 1 
i 
| tr ia nN t | ts } t The 
fo\ry - iy < ‘ ea < ¢ 
! i 8 f 1 s. wl ie latter 
| have } h sts An at 
tempt was 1 e to stave off t st le 
between the two nat ilities and the two 
} Pp cs by ga the reat lands 1 pro 
| prietors a comn party, irrespective of 
| the differences n tioned but this failed 
rt pietery ind ti r t was contested 
is ficht between ¢ h and German, be 
tween home rute and iperial domination. 
The battle resulted igreat triumph for 
the \ i Crech I irty u ider Count 
Tas n wl carried twenty-nine out of 
forty! e Seats a cain of twe nty three seats. 
Phe Germans are naturally cast down over 
their defeat, and the imperial Government is 
reports ito be mu h concerned over the 
prospect ofa demand for a Bohemian Con 
| stitution iWi the lines of that granted 
| to Hungary ( int Taanfe leed, has all 
along held out this consummation as the 
thing to be striven for, though he may not 
find it so ¢ asy to rea h as he maintained it 


| was before the election. In Galicia, too, the 


nobility lost five seats to their opponents; 
and in the next Diet of the province the un 


of 


presented 


| precedented spectacle will be 
| 


seven members taking their seats as peasants, 
elected by a peasants’ party 
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THE TYPICAL TANNER. 


Tue performances of Corporal Tanner as 
Commissioner of Pensions are exciting more 
attention daily, and there is a belief in some 
quarters that sooner or later the Administra- 
tion will have to get rid of him. We are un- 
able to see why the President or the Repub- 
lican party should be dissatisfied with Tan- 
ner's course. Ife is carrying out in the 
Pension Bureau the idea which possessed the 
whole Republican party when it returned to 
power last March. That idea was and is 
that this country, especially its National 
Treasury, is the property of the Republican 
party to use according to its pleasure. On 
the 4th of March last the leading organ of 
the party said, without a suspicion that there 
was anything unpatriotic or unworthy in the 
sentiment, ‘‘ The Republican party comes 
into its own to-day.” President Harrison has 
been carrying out the same idea with unflag- 
ging zeal every hour since he entered upon 
his duties. The selection of Tanner as Com- 
missioner of Pensions was, in fact, an ideal 
appointment to be made by a President who 
had come into power with such a notion in 
his own head and in that of his party behind 
him. The United States Treasury having 
become the private property of the Republi- 
can party, and the veterans of the war hav- 
ing voted to make it such property, why, of 
course, they should have some of its benefits. 
Public office a public trust? Not a bit of it. 
Public office is a Republican bonanza. 
Tanner says that the President told him 
when he appointed him that he wished him 
to be ‘liberal to the boys,” and that is just 
what he is. He said in a speech at Chicago 
a day or two ago: ‘I tell you frankly that 
I am for the ‘ old flag and an appropriation’ 
for every old comrade who needs it. I don't 
claim that I represent the views of the Ad- 
ministration, but I do know that I have the 
support of the President and Cabinet on this 
line—a pension for every old soldier who 
needs one.” As was only natural in a bu- 
reau in which a policy of this kind was 
known to be in force, the employees were 
among the first of the ‘‘old comrades” to 
fecl the need, not merely of a pension, 
but of more pension. Tanner had de 
clared himself the foe of low pensions 
and in favor of rerating all such to figures 
more worthy the veterans who received them. 
His entire force have been devoting their 
energies to rerating not only other pen- 
sions, but their own. Pensions of $4 a 
month were rerated to $30 a month, and the 
difference of $26 a month made up for all 
the years, twenty-five perhaps, during which 
the smaller sum had been paid. In one di- 
vision of the Pension Bureau—the medical— 
five examiners had their pensions rerated, 
several of them from $4 to $80, giving them 
arrears amounting from $1,500 to $3,000. 
Naturally, medical examiners who had been 
blessed in this manner were in an amiable 
frame of mind towards pensioners who wished 
to be examined in order to learn if they had 
not in them hitherto unnoticed grounds upon 
which a rerating of their pensions might be 
made. One pensioner at least has been re- 
rated twice, his arrears under the first 











amounting to $1,000, and under the second 
to $1,500 more. 

Why should complaint be made that Tan- 
ner in carrying out this policy is demoraliz- 
ing the Pension Bureau by exciting among 
its employees a positive craze to be rerated 
and get some of the Treasury money?) Why 
should complaint be made that he is also de- 
moralizing the great body of veterans 
throughout the country by exciting the same 
craze among them? Why should the Secre- 
tary of the Interior step in and remove, in 
Tanner’s absence, several of the medical ex- 
aminers who had been carrying out Tanner's 
policy in rerating pensions? Surely they 
are not to be punished for doing what their 
superior officer wished them to do, and what 
he himself was doing in accordance with the 
President’s instructions to be ‘ liberal to 
the boys.” The entire policy of a national 
administration and a national party cannot 
be reversed by cutting off the heads of a few 
subordinates in a bureau who were simply 
obeying orders. 

The only way by which Tanner can be 
checked and his policy reversed, is to remove 
him because he is too liberal. Will the Re- 
publican party and its President venture to 
take the position that any policy towards the 
soldier vote can be toc liberal — so long 
as there is a dollar left in the Treasury ’ 
They have chosen Tanner, and must they 
not stand by him till the end of the chapter ? 
For, after all, what is he doing that the Presi- 
dent and other members of his Cabinet are 
not doing also? ‘He is using public office 
as if it were private property, and so are 
they. All this is Republican policy. The 
protected manufacturers have made no con- 
cealment of their conviction that, since their 
money secured the return of the party ‘“‘to 
its own” last fall, they were entitled to such 
Treasury decisions and to such legislation as 
would bring as much as possible of that 
money back into their own pockets again. 
"bhe whole tone has been: ‘‘ We have bought 
and paid for this business, and we now pro- 
pose to divide the profits of it among our- 
selves.” Can such a party ‘“‘go back on 
Tanner” ? 


THE VANDERBILT PORTRAIT AGAIN. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to tell us that the 
severe rule recently applied to the reimporta- 
tion of the Vanderbilt portrait is not new. 
He describes how Secretary Bristow, on the 
advice of Solicitor Bluford Wilson, decided 
that there was no law under which permnis- 
sion could be granted to export a picture for 
repairs and then reimport it, except on con- 
dition of paying the full duty a second time 
on the entire value of the painting, although 
the Collector of Customs at Cincinnati was 
of the opinion that in such a case the paint- 
ing would not be dutiable. 

We have not, however, inquired what 
the Treasury decision should have been in 
the Vanderbilt case, or in our correspondent’s 
case. Our purpose, a few days ago, was to 
emphasize Mr. Chauncey Depew’s objection 
to the customs tax on the Vanderbilt portrait, 
notwithstanding the great enhancement given 
to the general prosperity by taxes on import- 





ed property, and to call attention to the of- 
ficial incompetency implied in the two contra- 
dictory Treasury decisions given within six 
months on facts precisely similar. The de- 
cisions in the Schuyler and Vanderbilt cases 
cannot stand together, and in the Schuyler 
case the opinion of the Cincinnati Collector 
was affirmed. The Treasury Department, in 
November, 1888, gave precisely the permis- 
sion to export and reimport which was refused 
to our correspondent, This is the text of the 
decision in 1888 in Westcott’s case : 

With regard tothe painting of Mr. E. G. 
Westcott of Hartford, Conn., which he states 
he proposes to take to Europe with him, and to 
bring. back to the United States, you are in- 
formed that, in accordance with the recent in- 
structions addressed to you in the Schuyler 
case, the painting may on its return be admit- 
ted to free entry, on its identity being estab- 
lished asa painting heretofore imported and 
subjected to payment of duty, the Department 
holding that, as itis a household effect, which 
has been in use for many years by Mr. West- 
cott, it may be considered as not an importa- 
tion of merchandise within the meaning of the 
statute. Respectfully yours, 

H. S. THOMPSON, 
Acting Secretary. 
Whether or not this decision was correct we 
do not nowinquire. It seems, at first glance, 
to be reasonable and just. 

The warehouse Jaws, enacted and perfect- 
ed during Robert J. Walker's term, permit 
exportation of goods imported and placed 
in bond. But in such circumstances the 
goods have never paid taxes and never been 
out of Government possession. In the 
Westcott case, the Treasury insisted on ade- 
quate precautions to identify the painting 
as one that had once paid duty. 

In his letter to the Collector of Customs at 
New York on the Vanderbilt portrait, Assist- 
ant-Secretary Tichenor said that article 547 
of the general regulations prescribes that 
“dutiable merchandise imported and after- 
wards exported, although it may have paid 
duty on the first importation, is liable to 
duty on every subsequent importation in the 
United States.” This article, Mr. Tichenor 
says, is founded on the fact that the provi- 
sions of the law imposing duty make no dis- 
tinction between the original and subsequent 
importations of merchandise. 

It had first to be decided whether or not the 
Vanderbilt portrait was ‘‘ dutiable merchan- 
dise,” or, in a tariff sense, ‘‘ merchandise” of 
any sort. In November, 1888, the Depart- 
ment said that a portrait, similarly situated, 
was not either of the two, but was a ‘‘ house- 
hold effect.” If Mr. Vanderbilt had resided 
in Paris for one year, with the portrait hang- 
ing in his rooms all the time, it would have 
ceased to be ‘‘ dutiable merchandise.” Why 
not if in his house in New York; the exemp- 
tion being by Treasury regulation, and not 
by statute? 

The law exempts from tax the baggage of 
an arriving passenger. A life-size portrait 
cannot be classified as a traveller's ordinary 
baggage, although small miniatures or pho- 
tographs may be. Yet furniture that has 
been in use one year is admitted free as ‘‘per- 
sonal effects,” even when the passenger does 
not accompany it. Again, an ex-diplomatic 
agent of ours may bringin without payment 
of duty articles which would be taxable if 





imported by an ordinary citizen, although 
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there is no law authorizing such distinction. 
What statute, we might ask, exempts a rail- 
way car or a horse and carriage from duty 
each time it enters our territory from Cana- 
da or Mexico? The truth is, that common 
sense is supposed to govern ina multitude 
of cases where the law is manifestly absurd. 
Common sense was applied to the case of the 
Schuyler portrait and was withheld in that 
of the Vanderbilt portrait. 

Inability, or incompetency, to be 7 
between tariff-beneficiaries and taxpayers, 
may account in part for the bonnet-trim- 
ming and worsted decisions, as well as for 
the portrait partisanship. But if the in 
ability or incompetency exists, there is surely 
a need of reform somewhere, by somebody, to 
remedy the evil of vacillation and contradic- 
tion in executive interpretation of the tax laws. 
The power now assumed by the Treasury 
to decide what shall be taxed and what shall 
not be taxed, or, if taxed, then the rate of 
tux, is a power too tremendous in the conse- 
quences of its exercise to be lodged in 
executive hands, Do we adequately appre- 
ciate the character and reach of the power to 
tax, to loose and unloose, which an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury now usurps, in- 
cluding the power to say not merely when 
the decision of a magistrate (like Judge 
Blodgett of Chicago) shall be rejected, but 
when a decision of the Supreme Court shall 
be nullitied under the disguise of preparing 
another case for a reargument of questions 
already once decided by the same tribunal ? 


ust, as 


MR. WIMAN ON THE EVILS OF COMPE- 
TITION. 
SoMEBODY has been so kind as to send us a 
marked copy of Electric Power, a month 
ly magazine conducted with much ability, 
the marked article being entitled ‘‘ The 
Waste of Competition,” by Erastus Wiman. 
Mr. Wiman is a gentleman of distinction 
and versatility, and what he says is always 
worth reading. The article in question is a 
defence of Trusts, and the sum and sub- 
stance of it is embodied in the saying that 
“it would certainly pay two-thirds of the 
traders in the land to board and lodge the re- 
maining one-third, if they would simply get 
out of business and cease to annoy and 
impoverish by expensive competition.” If 
Mr. Wiman had said that it would pay two- 
thirds of the people of the United States to 
board and lodge the remaining third if they 
would simply get out of business, he would 
have suggested an arrangement which might 
probably be made if the board and lodging 
were of the kind that he elsewhere prescribes 
for them—namely, the best hotels in the 
country, with tickets to the theatre every 
night. This would mean that 40,000,000 of 
people should provide first-class accommoda- 
tions for the remaining 20,000,000, on the 


simple condition that the latter should knock | 


off work. The only difficulty, we imagine, 
would be in stopping the rush of deadheads 
to the hotels and theatres. Too many people 
would want to knock off work. 

But Mr. Wiman does not mean this; 
means that two-thirds of a very limited class 
in the community could well afford to board 


The 


Nation. 


and lodge the remaining third of that ¢/ 
thereby they could make 
pay whatever prices they might ask for the 
necessaries of life. If he does not thus in 
terms express himself, it is because he failed 
to complete his sentences, 


if 


ras, 


60,000 000 pe ople 


Moreover, among 
his mental reservations there was probably 
one implying that the two-thirds who were 
supporting the one-third in idleness, should 
deal in a perfectly just, humane, and kindly 
way with the 60,000,000, but still that the 
power of deciding what is kindly, humane, 
and just should remain with themselves. 

Mr. Wiman tells us further that ‘in the 
expenses incident to competition.” If that 
isso, why should the traders object to it? If 
these expenses are refunded to them, why 
should they be so eager to go into Trusts ° 
We suspect that this statement is as mislead 
ing as the other one. To take an example 
Suppose that three persons are supplying a 
community with shoes, and a fourth, a boy, 
born in the community, grows up with an 
aptitude for shoemaking, or is under the ne- 
cessity of making shoes for a living. (Of 
course he must exercise some productive in 
dustry, or become a pauper, or perhaps a 
burglar.) In order to get trade he reduces 
the price of shoes. This, according to Mr. 
Wiman, causes ‘‘terrible expense” to the 
other three, but what he means is not an in 
crease of expense, but a lessening of profits. 
The two things mean the same to the shoe 
makers, but not to the public 
do not 


The public 
‘*pay for all the extraordinary ex 
penses”’ of the shoemakers, because there 
are none to pay. But, it 
are now supporting four shoemakers wher 
they only supported three. They would have 
to support four persons any way, unless they 
allowed one of them tostarve. But the pub 
lic are paying no more for shoes than before 

-by the hypothesis, rather less. 

Mr. Wiman gives us some particulars 


may be said, they 


‘** Does any one suppose,” he asks, *' 
troleum would be as cheap as it 


that pe 
day if 
the Standard Oil Company had not existed 


Is to 


We are able to suppose this 


Why not ? 


Mr. Wiman, the $30,000,000 capital necessary 


without over 
; 2 I 
exertion Because, according to 


to construct the pipe lines never could have 


been got if competition had existed. This, 


abl 


then, would have been the first instance 
where capital could not be found to de re 
munerative work. As there was no difficul 
ty in getting $50,000,000 to build the Wes 
Shore Railway, the remunerative character 
of which was always doubtful, we should 


say that Mr. Wiman’s 


° a a 
apprenepsions 1 this 








he | 


case Were quite unfounded and 


imaginary, 


walik 


the more especially since his whole argument 


goes on the theory that there is too 


| capital crowding in every direction. That 


| is what the ‘‘ waste of competition’ 


| Mr, Wiman introduces Mr. F. B 
as a valuable witness. Mr. Thurber, 1 
Says, ‘* was the spirited and successful lead 
er of the anti monopoly movement in tl 


Empire State, and was then just as sincere as 
he is now in his thoughtful and intelligent 
appreciation of the necessities of combina 


tion for the good of the people, as for those 


more directly concerned.” While we were 
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end the public pay for all the extraordinary | man 
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musing on this ‘‘ oscillat fthe p 
of thought,” as Mr. Win happily puts 
we received the Prospe s of t N 
American Salt Company, which says 
Lis not I'r st, but w ch secms H i 
improved form of Trus t i to ev 
the laws and court decis ws tha ive bec 
made since Trusts ca fas} rnd 
about the mos 1 ! f the t 
The Treasurer of this propos poly is 
H. K. Thurber of Messrs. 1 ber, Why 
land & ¢ wholesa . 
ch S, a firn wl Mr. F. B. Thurt 
isamember. It appears, als t Mr. W 
himself 8S e! i ve i 
the salt-produ pe s of Canada 
to this ceacern. Sufticie SONS A Ww 
apparent for tl cillat f Mr. Thurber’s 
pendulum of thought ilso f Mr W 
mans argument, W t 
abstruse questions l S i s\ 
Vania makes spiractes this k 
the part of Coal opera ie i Siam hie y 
imprisonment 
TRE LAN 1K PR VY NJ 
he 
With the awakening of 
Norway made manifes vt a 
strucgle in the St Z tt? ASIng 
popular pr azanda of na i . 
has come a & mov al 
efor LT n a am ir 
creased activity uibra : tual 
etfor Asa Ssary this latter 
phase of t! t and ‘ v of i 
has aris ts na nv of 
the lar ger s ‘ 

n t of ’ has grow y st 1 
little less but hat ally ‘ 
il d sw vears, fr 

aN een foug ‘ t sia 
tive Power and ¢ x ‘ 

Wit nguis as they exist and 
hav existed Norwa : s Te It when 
finally, an appeal s ad na 
s separatis Was a! st v lv s t 

x Norw low? he Calmar Union 
1y had \ language ; 
| pend ly t r Se iinavia King 
| doms, whose spee although at the beginning 
| I mM t ss than dialect ariations 
| # 1a comn , z al. } 1, nev ess, be 
| fore this .as a res f ul e national 
growth, s ck t int verging paths f 
j t W OF ¢ iall, the la age of Nor- 
| way, as well as can | idged at the present 
ada liti the greatest stability 
i homoge ty, a 1 appear even at this 
e to have had a recognized standard of 
literary expression. Under normal conditions 

f national development there is good reason to 

su} se thata language whict once, through a 


~rroOh | 
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1 | 
} continuity 
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Process naturai seiection, I 


ad acquired such 
would afterwards be 
It would 
hanged in process of time, as every lan 


left 
urse undisturbed by outside political in 


a& literary precedence, 





accepted authoritative 


as 


iges, even when to pursue its 


tervention 


) 


such changes, moreover, would 


ave been little or great according to circum- 
stances of environment, but always, none the 
would stili be in the direction of historical 
With the introduction of the Dan 
ish sovereignty, however, entered the disturb 
ing cause that prevented the realization of this 
supposed result, 
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and a state of things came 
about that has lasted for nearly five centuries 


and practically prevails to-day. 
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Norway, under Danish rule, underwent com- 
plete national extinction. There is, at first, 
from time to time, a flickering spirit of re- 
sistance, but there is no trace of concerted ac- 
tion. At last, the process of denationalization 
was consummated, and Norway was declared, 
without protest on the part of the Norwegians, 
to be but a province of Denmark. Even the 
Reformation failed to arouse her from her 
lethargy, and not until 1814, in the universal 
indignation evoked at the cession of Norway to 
Sweden by the Peace of Kiel, was there evi- 
deuce of an awakening. 

A necessary concomitant of the Danish sys- 
tem of governing was the use of the Danish 
language as its only means of expression, and, 
in a time comparatively short, Danish had be- 
come not only the official, but also the politi- 
cal, and the only written language of all Nor- 
way. With the advent of the Reformation by 
way of Denmark, Danish again became the 
language of the Church ; and when public in- 
struction was extended in the schools, and lite- 
rature was once more produced, Danish was 
naturally, asa result not only of political but 
of intellectual dependency, doubly, and one 
would think indelibly, impressed upon the peo- 
ple. Nor is there reason to suppose, as some 
patriotic Norsemen do, that this result was 
anything other than an effect of the political 
connection with Denmark. There are, it is 
true, at the time of the Calmar Union, already 
traces of dialectic division and consequent in- 
stability in the language of Norway, but that 
is paralleled in the history of other Teutonic 
languages which have, nevertheless, maintained 
themselves in unbroken continuity down to the 
present day. What rendered the process in 
this instance comparatively easy was the fact 
that Danish was in reality but a Scandinavian 
dialect, differing, after all, only in minor 
points from the language destined to supplant 
it. The general apathy with which the change 
was viewed gives the true clue to the ethics of 
the case, 

The spectacle presented in Norway during 
all these years has been, from a linguistic point 
of view, a curious, though not perhaps an un- 
paralleled, one. It is very much what we may 
suppose to have existed in somewhat similar 
kind in England after the Conquest, when Nor- 
man French was the language of political ad- 
ministration and of polite society, though Eng- 
lish never ceased to be spoken by the great 
majority of the people, and still maintained a 
vigorous, if homely, existence down about the 
roots in which were the sources of the subse- 
quent national life. As in England, so in Nor- 
way, nothing has materially interfered with 
the continuity of the national dialects; they 
have never died out. They have doubtless 
been influenced by the language of culture, and 
their natural course of development has been 
retarded or deflected ; new words representing 
the new ideas of modern civilized life have 
been in the great majority of cases taken in 
from Danish, and the comparatively flexion- 
less character of Danish grammar has doubt- 
less exerted in its turn a levelling tendency 
upon the fuller forms of the dialects. Never- 
theless, they have still every right to be con- 
sidered the living and lively representatives in 
legitimate descent of the old national language 
of Norway, which they are entitled to repre- 
sent should opportunity again make the de- 
mand upon them. 

The steady persistence of the popular dialects, 
in the face of the acceptance and use of a lan- 
guage over them, naturally gave rise to still 
further complications. The fact that the writ- 
ten language, the languaye of culture and of 
instruction, was different from the spoken lan- 
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guage of every-day life, necessitated, in the 
case of all but a small minority of the popu- 
lation of Norway, the learning of two lan- 
guages instead of the one which under ordi- 
nary circumstances is sufficient for the usual 
purposes of communicatior. Danish, in such 
cases, was naturally the acquired language; 
in countless instances, moreover, it was im- 
perfectly acquired, and the cause of popu- 
lar education has, in past years, beyond a 
doubt, irremediably suffered by the attempt 
to impart instruction by means of Danish, 
To the people themselves, however, is charge- 
able in great degree the fostering and growth 
of conditions under which they have as 
surely been made to suffer. Among them- 
selves they have seemed to consider the lan- 
guage of the dialects good enough. In the 
presence of others even of their own nation- 
ality, a resort, however, has been and is still 
unerringly made to Norwegian-Danish, and 
this not necessarily at all from a desire to ren- 
der themselves more intelligible, but solely 
from the fear lest they be adjudged less culti- 
vated tian they would like to appear. 

The formal loosening, in 1814, of the long 
connection with Denmark, did not materially 
change existing conditions, as they have been 
described, either in the spoken or the written 
language of the land, With the new outburst 
of patriotism, it not unnaturally became the 
fashion to characterize as ‘‘ Norwegian,” with- 
out much discrimination, almost everything 
that existed in Norway. The language forms 
no exception, and we hear to-day of the 
‘* Norwegian language,” when in point of fact 
we have but the unbroken perpetuation of 
the language which the Danes, at the begin- 
ning of their sovereignty five hundred years 
ago, introduced into the country. It is true 
that the language, as a result of its contact 
with the popular dialects, has been, in its turn, 
affected both in pronunciation and vocabulary, 
and markedly differentiates itself in both re- 
spects from the present Danish of Denmark. 
From its more virile pronunciation and the 
strong and picturesque expressions that have 
consciously and unconsciously found their way 
in from the peasant dialects, it is, in many re- 
spects, a better language than Danish; the 
vocabulary and idiom of Bjérnson and Ibsen 
contrasted, wholly aside from the question of 
intellectual force, with anything produced by 
their contemporaries in Denmark, abundantly 
proves, in these latter points, the truth of this 
assertion. The language they write, however, 
is “ Norwegian” in no other sense than that, 
for instance, the language of America is 
‘* American” and not English, 

Norway, then, at the present day has no na- 
tional language, unless it be found among the 
spoken dialects of the peasants, and these devi- 
ate from each other ina very marked degree. 
The dialect of the east, for instance, is mate- 
rially different from the dialect of the west, 
each, on its own side of the central mountain 
region, having gone its own way but little in- 
fluenced by the other; within such broad di- 
visions, again, there are minor subdivisions, 
and the inhabitant of a certain valley may 
even reveal to the initiated his place of abode 
by his speech alone, The result to the nation 
of such a linguistic condition is perfectly well 
recognized by the Norwegians themselves, and 
attempts have been and are strenuously being 
made to fix upon some one form of language 
which shall be given official sanction as the na- 
tionai language of Norway, and shall serve, 
consequently, as the language of all literature, 
of the State and Church and of public instruc- 
tion, and ultimately become the one language 





of the whole people. The way to a realization 





of a widely wished result has proved, how- 
ever, to be beset with unanticipated difficulties. 
While the project of a national language has 
been actively upheld by the people, and the 
promoters of the movement have clearly a 
majority in the Storthing, which has attempted 
to further it by large money appropriations, 
the whole question is apparently as far from a 
settlement as ever. Instead of the necessary 
unanimity of action, sectional jealousy has 
arisen between the different parts of the coun- 
try lest the accepted language should represent 
the already existing speech of its neighbor 
more fully than its own. Still worse than this, 
because among its apostles, if at all, a concert- 
ed movement might have been expected, per- 
sonal animus, not to call it animosity, has 
arisen between the advocates of the different 
forms of language submitted as a standard, 
and, instead of the one needed, a round half- 
dozen ‘‘ national languages ” have been evolved 
and become the subject of many a heated po- 
lemic in newspapers and brochures. 

The movement for a Landsmaal, or national 
language, first found expression in literature 
as long ago as 1848, when Ivar Aasen wrote a 
‘Grammar of the Norwegian Folk-Language.’ 
Aasen’s grammar is based upon the spoken lan- 
guage ot the southwest part of the land, parti- 
cularly that of Bergens Stift, since that locality 
seems to him to approach nearest in its pronun- 
ciation the written forms of the old language; 
where the dialects differ, the oldest ‘‘ westland ” 
form is chosen, Aasen, accordingly, seeks his 
starting point and his justification in Old Norse, 
a fact which his critics do not hesitate to use 
against him. Professor Moltke Moe, for in- 
stance, calls attention to what is undeniably a 
fact, that where weight is laid in this manner 
upon a connection with the past, the language 
will represent a preceding period and not the 
present; that it will be ‘‘a sort of Middle 
Norse and not New Norse.” Aasen’s language, 
called, further, by Professor Joh. Storm of 
Christiania, in a recent widely noticed book on 
the subject, ‘‘an astonishing work of art,” is, 
nevertheless, the rational and conservative 
production of a man who had a fine linguistic 
feeling and a thorough knowledge of his 
ground. It is classical in form, pure in vo- 
cabulary, and picturesque in its mode of ex- 
pression. Above all, the author has in it 
struck the true tone of the folk-life of the 
North, and Storm himself is constrained to 
add: ‘‘One may contend about forms, but the 
spirit was there.” Aasen’s first grammar was 
followed by literary specimens of the new lan- 
guage, reading books, and various translations 
into it of widely different originals. It has 
been used, in greater or less purity, by many 
Norwegian writers—notably by Kristoffer Jan- 
son, Henrik Krohn, and Professor Blix. 

Aasen’s Landsmaal was not long left in un- 
disturbed possession of the field. The first im- 
portant deviation from it was the language 
used by A. O, Vinje, an author of unmistaka- 
ble originality and force, who, particularly 
through the periodical Délen, made an active 
propaganda for his form of a national lan- 
guage. In the main he follows Aasen; in other 
points he differs from him materially in that 
he often uses the dialect of Telemark, especial- 
ly where its forms more uearly approach Old 
Norse. Vinje’s idea, deveioped gradually in 
the course of his work, seems te have been to 
use exclusively neither ‘* westland ” nor ‘‘ east- 
land” forms, but a compromise (literally on 
central ground) that should smooth the way 
for both, and render less abrupt the transition 
from one to the other. After Vinje’s death, in 
1870, the feeling that reither of the proposed 
forms of a Landsmaal was near enough to the 
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spoken language of a great part of the land to 
meet with universal acceptance, seems to have 
forced itself upon those who were interested in 
Fjértoft of S6ndmére will do away 
with all old and effete forms, and give currency 
and authority only to the actual, living forms 
of the present language. Schjott of Skien 
takes very much the same stand, and writes a 
dialect in many respects similar. While both 
are “ westland,” Sechjott’s language has in 
many points more sharply developed ‘* east- 
land” characteristics, Garborg and Morten 
son, both editors of the journal Fedraheimen, 
in their reading-book make use of a diaiect 
which Storm calls a 
Aasen and Vinje. It ‘*westland” with 
‘‘eastland ” peculiarities, yet not to the extent 
to which they are found Fjortoft and 
Schjott. 

The strife, as thus far represented, has con- 
cerned itself only with the dialects of the west 
and the east. Aasen’s language was wholly 
‘“westland”; the other proposed forms have 
one and all had ‘‘eastland” characteristics as 
well, and other writers on the subject, notably 
kK. Knudsen, demand still further representa- 
tion, if it is desired to make the Landsmaal 
the real language of the land. ‘To complicate 
the matter, northern Norway now puts for- 
ward its claims to 


the cause. 


compromise between 


is 


in 


consideration, and two 
forms, different only in minor points, of the 
dialect of the district about Trondhjem have 
been presented as a Landsmaat by Ivar and O. 
J. Héyera respectively. Although this Trond 
dialect seems to have met with but scant gene 
ral favor, it has, however, acquired an extra- 
ordinary importance the history of the 
struggle for a national language from the fact 
that the Storthing made an appropriation of 
several thousand crowns to provide for the 
free distribution of O. J. Hiyem’s ‘ Sac_ed and 
Church History ’ throughout Norway. 

At the present day, the question as to what 
shall constitute the Landsniaal seems as far 
from settlement as ever. What has really 
been accomplished is a survey of the field and 
a more or less complete realization of the mag- 
nitude and difficulty of the proposed task. If 
it has not yet been determined what the na- 
tional speech shall be, it has, on the other hand, 
been pretty well decided what it shall not be. 
In the meantime, suggested forms of a common 
language are becoming more numerous even 
than has been pointed out, and what is most 
remarkable is the fact emphasized by Pro- 
fessor Sterm, that scarcely a single grammati- 


in 


cal form has been proposed concerning which 
there is complete unanimity. A real Lands- 
maal, then, thus far does not exist. The dia- 
lects exist, but the only national language, the 
only form of speech common to all Norway, is, 
and apparently will long remain, the Norwe- 
gian-Danish, which this movement so anxiously 
desires to supplant. The attitude of the Gov- 
ernment in the matter is, from a distance, in- 
consistent and not wholly intelligible. 
ago as 1885 the Schooi Commission proposed 
that “the Landsmaal and the literary lan- 
guage [7. e., Norwegian-Danish] shall be placed 
upon an equal footing in instruction in the 
common schools of the land.” It, 
neglects to specify which one of the many pro- 
posed forms of the Landsmaal is intended to 
be used, and leaves the matter in as great con- 
fusion as before. 

Although unanimity of action would seem to 
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from among its fellows to the rank of a na 


tional speech, it has been almo’ universally 
the result of political and intelle. al conquest. 
In Germany there was, perhaps, nothing of 
either; but Luther's wise choice of an existing 
dialect at a time when there was still no com 
mon language, but when a whole nation hung 
eagerly upon the solution of a single question, 
gave it an irresistible precedence in that it 
identitied itself with the cause as its visible ex 
pression, and its success was assured in the suc 
cess of the Reformation. A language cannot 
be evolved in cold-blooded deliberation or be 
promulgated even by popular fiat. In order 
that a real Norwegian language shall come to 
take its place among the national languages of 
the world, some new revolution, social, politi 
cal, or religious, must bring a form of speech 
that occasion has evolved prominently into the 
foreground as the exponent of its message. Or, 
this wanting, some new prophet of the people 
of the 
ideas it conveys, shall be looked up to as the 
standard of a common expression, 


must arise whose language, because 


BRITISH POLITICS. 
Lonpon, July 10, 
ANY one who tries to get at the real condition 


of British politics by inquiries made in London, 
now that the Parliamentary session is drawing 
to the Parr 
heard all tbe evidence, finds himself surround 
ed with difticulties. Ihave talked a good deal 
with politicians on both sides during the past 


il 


a close and 1ell Commission | 


as 


few weeks, without meeting one who was not 
satisfied that, the 


least, his own side was rapidly gaining ground 


on home-rule question at 


But ever since the huge blunder of ISSO, when 


every Conservative in London was satistied, 


beyond any manner of doubt, that the 
in favor of 
consfield’s policy, one carmot help distrusting 


runtry 


was overwhelmingly Lord Bea 


the gentlemen who rely on what they hear 


in London clubs and drawing-rooms, or 


mn 
newspapers whose editors get their inspira 
tion, from the same source. The Glad 
labor under no such discredit, and although 





they are not always able to give in facts 
h tl 


they are able to make a good show in the mat 





figures a reason for the fait tat is in th 


ter of probabilities. Many of them do not fee! 
as jubilant over “the byeelections” as Mr 


Gladstone does, but they say with much plaus 





bility that Balfour's policy id is dis 
gusting the workingmén, to whom the Iris! 
tenants are not tenants, but poor men, the 


landlords not landlords, but rich men, and the 
Irish land question is a conflict 
relying on combination and capital backed up 
by the army and the police 
sured by two at least of the most candid and 


anke 
ANAS, 


between labor 


[ have been as 


whose 


impartial men in the Gladstonian r 
means of observation are unusually good, that 
these things are telling on the voters, especial 


ly in the north; that enthusiasm for hon 





as the cause of the poor and lowly, is rapidly 





be a first vital step towards the realization of | 
tbe desired end, it would neither be under the | 


circumstances the only one necessary, nor 
would it be unconditionally indicative of suc- 
cess even if it should ultimately result, Wher- 
ever in the past a dialect has been elevated 


growing in the country districts They 
never tired of repeating that if you wa 
know how public opinion is running, you must 
read not the London, but the country papers 


foremost among which they put the Manches 
ter (Fuardian 
ind 


I cannot find any one ready to assert posi 


has suffered 
tion through its Pigott blunder 

holds on the public in and around London 
which hardly any blunder could 
shake. is its advertisements. There is 
hardly any want in English life which is not 
best made known through its columns. Its 
Parliamentary reports, too, are by far the 


tively that the Times in cire 
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Nothing iid bave brought out its weakness 
more clearly than the Irish question, for the 
Walter familv are said to have hated the Irish 
mast « liaiiv f three generations, and 
h 1 of anv class or tribe is a very treach 
erous thing for an editor At all events, it has 
finally br t the Walter family to terrible 
grief by exposing their arcana imperii. I 
doubt if so great astonishment and mortifica 
tion has overtaken Londoners in modern times 
as came from the discovery that the great 
‘‘we” under whose rule they had lived 
in great mental peace for a century was 


of 


Mr. Soames, a country solici- 
tor, whom Mr. Walter brought to town to 
contend with that prince of practitioners, 
Mr. George Lewis—Mr. Macdonald, the ex- 
ceedingly droll manager, who thought it took 
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three men to write all Parnellite letters— 
and Mr. Walter himself, whom nobody ever 
suspected of astuteness ; that ‘ Parnellism and 
Crime’ was written by a briefless barrister 
named Flanagan, so carelessly that it has been 
torn to pieces in every direction by the evi- 
dence before the Commission; and that the au- 
thor of the famous anti-Irish articles in the pa- 
per was an obscure Cork Orangeman named 
Wilson, for whose opinions on the question, de 
livered in propria persona, nobody would give 
what the Duke of Wellington used to call ‘‘a 
tuppenny damn.” There has been nothing like 
this revelation to the average London business 
man since the little girl discovered that ber 
doll was stuffed with sawdust. 

All these things must be taken into account 
in trying to form an estimate of the future of 
the Gladstonians. The discredit which has 
overtaken the Times is undoubtedly a great 
help to them. It has given them hopes of great 
gains in London at the next election, for 
London went heavily against them at the last; 
and these hopes are undoubtedly stimulated by 
the success and influence among the working- 
men of T. P. O’Connor’s paper, the Star. It is 
a kind of newspaper that middle-class English- 
men detest—slangy, persona], and sensational; 
but the writing in it is able and effective, 
and it has an enormous circulation and great 
weight among the now formidable but former- 
ly much despised class of wage-earners in east- 
ern London, Thatit can handle serious ques- 
tions effectively was shown in the support it 
gave Sir Thomas Farrer in his attack on the 
Sugar Convention. Baron de Worms’s silly 
scheme received no more destructive blows 
from any quarter than Sir Thomas adminis- 
tered through its columns, 

One hears here, and I heard before I came 
here, a great deal about the bitterness of feel- 
ing existing between the Home-Rulers and the 
Conservatives; but it is difficult for a passing 
observer to come on any tangible signs of it. 
The old men say there has been nothing like it 
since the passage of the first Reform Bill, but 
one would have to live in English society and 
be part of it to get proofs of its existence. 
Social warfare is very obscure and subtle when 
carried on between well-bred people. When one 
sees Gladstonians and Liberal Unionists and 
Tories together, as | have done on several occa- 
sions, there is apparently no want of cordiality 
in their relations. All the forms of mutual lik- 
ing and respect are fairly well observed. If you 
ask how the mutual dislike is shown, you are 
probably told that it appears in the diminish- 
ed number of dinners or balls of ‘‘ smart peo- 
ple” to which Gladstonians are invited, for it 
must be admitted that although there area 
good many ‘‘smart” Gladstonians, probably 
four-fifths of the smartness is to be found 
among their opponents. The latter have con- 
sequently ways of punishing Home-Rulers by 
leaving them out of their social entertainments, 
and their ‘‘ Saturday to Monday” parties in 
the country houses, which the Home-Ruler finds 
it difficult either to resent or avenge. He per- 
ceives that he and his wife are not asked 
to houses in which they used to be wel- 
come, and he guesses the reason why, but he 
cannot openly take notice of it. All he can 
do is to retaliate, and if there were more smart 
Gladstonians, retaliation might be effective: 
but, as matters stand, he is obliged to take 
refuge in most cases in religion or philosophy. 

This kind of political warfare, too, is won- 
derfully aided in London by the social strug- 
gle, or, in other words, by the desire of every- 
body who stands high in the social hierarchy 
to keep those below him from rising, and by 
the desire of these latter to conciliate him and 
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get him to let them join him up at the top. 
That Darwin never used London society as an 
illustration of the struggle for existence fs a 
curious omission. The fierce competition 
which goes on in it gives the party which 
gets the smart people on its side an im- 
mense advantage. It is told of Lady Palm- 
erston, who used to be one of the leaders of 
society here, and took great pains to keep it 
very select by throwing her doors open to rank, 
character, and intellect only, that, after the ex- 
tension of the franchise in 1867, she was com- 
pelled to let down the bars. The new men who 
then came to the House of Commons wanted 
invitations for themselves and their wives, and 
the whips reported that unless they got them 
the Ministry could not have their votes, This 
sort of connection between society and politics 
is now stronger than ever. Opinions, espe- 
cially on the Irish question, are just as much 
subject to fashion as clothes or furniture. 
Everybody who wants to be considered smart 
or to be on good footing with smart people 
has to oppose Gladstone’s plan for ‘‘ breaking 
up the empire,” and to denounce ‘ the old 
man” himself with more or less bitterness. 
The frankness with which this bitterness is ex- 
pressed is often very amusing. I met witha 
country squire recently who declared it would 
give him pleasure to ‘‘ hang the old fellow 
with his own hands” ; and a lady told a friend 
of mine of the eagerness with which she looked 
in the paper every morning for news of bis 
death. Talking to a man of high standing in 
the intellectual world the other day, I spoke of 
Mr. Gladstone’s flexibility of mind as some- 
thing marvellous at his years, not supposing 
that he cared much about Gladstone’s mind, 
when, to my astonishment, he burst forth with, 
‘** Yes, and the old villain’s conscience is just as 
flexible.” It must be said that the Gladstonians 
as a rule receive these ebullitions with mild 
amusement, which nobody can help sharing 
who knows the object of them. His gentleness 
and indifference to attacks on him, and appa- 
rent ignorance of them, give them a slight air 
of bouffe to the casual observer. He may have 
points of provocation about him which are 
felt by those engaged in daily encounters with 
him, but to the mere passer-by it seems as if 
the furious hostility to him must be feigned. 
THE RECONSTITUTION OF FRANCE. 
Paris, July 12, 1889. 
Count CHAUDORDY began his diplomatic ca- 
reer long ago, under the Empire ; he was for 
some time attached as Chief of the Cabinet to 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who was Napoleon III.’s 
ablest Minister of Foreign Affairs, and who 
had preserved all the traditions of our Foreign 
Ottice. In the war of 1870, M. de Chaudordy 
followed the Government of the National De- 
fence, as it called itself, to Tours, and after- 
wards to Bordeaux. He had not much todo 
during the war, and had not many illusions as 
to the result of the journey of M. Thiers, when 
he went about Europe looking for an alliance. 
He was chosen deputy to the Constituant As- 
sembly, and, though circumstances had brought 
him in contact with Gambetta, he took his 
place among the conservatives of the Assem- 
bly. He was, at Versailles, one of the depu- 
ties who struggled against the Commune, and 
he did not disguise at the time his desire to see 
the reéstablishment of the monarchy. In a 
book which he has just published, and which 
has attracted much notice, he says : 
‘© M. Thiers could have created the monarchy 
at Versailles. His personal influence, the au- 
thority which recent events had given to him, 


rendered this work easy. If the Comte de 
Chambord had refused to take the crown un- 
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der the conditions fixed by the National As- 
sembly, M. Thiers would have remained Re- 
gent of the kingdom. Negotiated under these 
circumstances, the peace of 1571 would have 
been less hard for France. M. Thiers preferred 
to create the Republic. Many monarchists, 
having too much confidence in him, aided him 
in this enterprise. They had forgotten his 

ast, and remembered only his opposition “to 
Napoleon III. Thus was lost the best oppor- 
tunity which has offered itself of reéstablishing 
the legitimate monarchy, for, at that time, the 
Bonapartists were reduced to complete impo- 
tence.” 

M. de Chaudordy was not among those who 
had too much confidence in M. Thiers; he 
never believed in the declaratiqns of Bordeaux, 
where M. Thiers swore before God and man 
to remain impartial between the republican 
and the monarchical parties, and to favor per- 
sonally no particular solution of the political 
problem. He was among the most moderate 
but the most determined adversaries of M. 
Thiers, and he gave all his support to the Gov- 
ernment of Marshal MacMahon, bis successor. 
At the present time he believes that France 
must accept the Republic. Hesums up his ideas 
in these words, which I extract from his book, 
‘La France en 1889’: 

‘““In short, monarchy would be the form of 
government best suited to France, but it could 
not maintain itself, by reason of the existence 
of the Bonapartist party and the democratic 
condition of the country. The Empire, having 
its support in the principle of authority, would 
be better fitted to struggle against the exi- 
gencies of democracy; but, by its very nature, 
it leads the country sooner or later to a catas- 
trophe. The Republic is, therefore, the govern- 
ment to which we must submit. But the weak- 
ness of the present system leads us to radi- 
calism.” 

M. de Chuudordy would like to bring us back 
to the situation which existed under Marshal 
MacMahon. He thinks that in France, owing to 
the obligatory military service and to other 
circumstances, the moderate men of all parties 
will sooner or later unite and place at the head 
of the State a general having authority over 
the army and over the nation. ‘‘If not,” he 
says, ‘‘the spirit of indiscipline will proceed 
from the people to the army; disorder will be 
the consequence, and we shall have a vulgar 
dictator, who will be a danger at home as weil 
asabroad.” * 

The National Assembly at Versailles did four 
things which must be placed to its credit : (1.) 
It imposed taxes to pay the expenses of the war 
and the German indemnity ; and, notwith- 
standing these great burdens, it assured the 
equilibrium of the budget, and established a 
sinking fund. (2.) It conquered the Commune, 
and transported to distant parts its principal 
leaders. (8.) Notwithstanding the resistance of 
M. Thiers, it suppresse1 the National Guard, a 
militia without discipline, and an instrument 
of revolution. (4.) It placed the seat of the 
Government out of Paris, and delivered the 
Assembly from the tyranny of the mob. 

If we look at the present moment, we find 
that the seat of government is in Paris; the 
most guilty members of the Commune have 
been pardoned, and many of them are in high 
places, some even occupy diplomatic posts ; the 
equilibrium of the budget is destroyed, and the 
state of our finances alarms all thinking men ; 
a new military law has just been passed, which 
reéstablishes the National Guard in a new 
guise. We shall soon have, instead of true 
soldiers, an armed people, with dangerous and 
undisciplined elements, and it is no secret 
that this new militia has in reality been created 
merely in order to furce young priests into the 
ranks of the army. It is a part of our Cul- 
turkampf, of the great struggle which began 
when Gambetta said ; ‘‘ Clericalism is our true 
enemy.” Religious persecution has divided 
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France into two halves, which are now irre- 
concilable ; it has entered every school, every 
tribunal, every household. Who bas profited 
by this great war‘ Only the radicals and 
Gen. Boulanger. 

The changes which M. de Chaudordy proposes 
to make in the Constitution are the following: 

(1.) He would allow the right of suffrage only 
to citizens above the age of twenty-five in- 
stead of twenty-one, 

2.) The Departments should vote for their 
Senators according to the present system; but 
he would add to the present Senatorial electors 
all the members of the Municipal Council. 

3.) The number of the Deputies should be 
limited to 500, and the duration of the sessions 
restricted, 

(4.) The election of the President should take 
place in the Congress, as it does now, but the 
electors should be, besides the Senators and 
Deputies, about 100 delegates of the Councils 
General. 

(5) The Presidential term should be, as it is 
now, for seven years, but reélection should be 
prohibited except after an interval. 

(6.) The President should have the free choice 
of his Ministers. 

7.) The Ministers should not participate in 
the deliberations of the Chambers; they should 
not retire in consequence of a vote of the 
Chambers, but must execute their will. 

(8.) Commissioners, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic on the nomination of the 
Ministers, should be at times charged to give 
explanations to the Chambers. 

(0.) The Council of State should have the 

care of the preparation of the laws, 
(10.) A special Council, composed of members 
of the Council of State and of the Court of 
Cassation, should verify, validate, or invali- 
date contested elections, 

You see in this programme an approach 
to the American Constitution, which M. de 
Chaudordy professes to admire; it is becoming 
more and more a sort of axiom that while min- 
isterial responsibility and the collective re- 
sponsibility of a Cabinet are a necessity under 
the system of constitutional monarchy, a demo- 
cratic republic requires, on the contrary, the 
independence of the Ministers and their se- 
lection by the President. At the present mo- 
ment our Cabinets are too short-lived. As they 
represent only the prevailing coterie of the 
Chamber, they generally owe their existence to 
a coalition which cannot last and does not last. 
Such a system brings into ministerial life in- 
dividuals totally unknown to the nation, with 
out experience, without talent, and often with- 
out morality. 

The detects of the system have never been 
better shown than during the last few days. If 
a foreigner, after ascending the Eiffel Tower 
and going through all the amusements of the 
Exhibition, should have the curiosity to enter 
the Chamber of Deputies, he would hear no- 
thing but what we call interpellations. Every 
day some particular Minister is brought to ac- 
count, some new scandal] is revealed, some 
new act of corruption, fraud, venality is de- 
nounced. I do not like to cite names, but those 
read the debates of our Chambers must 
know that three of our present Cabinet Minis 


who 


ters are under the gravest imputations, and 
that they have as yet very imperfectly cleared 
their reputations. 


‘* To-day,” says M. de Chaudordy, ‘the nation, 
seeing that the Chambers are split into groups 
of politicians, that individualism rules instead 
of patriotism, that radicalism, with all its dan- 
gers and horrors, is ready to profit by the faults 
of the most moderate parties, is alarmed. The 
Exhibition covers up these alarms for a while. 
but the Exhibition is, after all, an accidenta, 
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event. 
value, of her productive capacity; 
institution; it does not change the nature of 
the political difficulties.” 
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It gives France a sense of her intrinsic 
it is not an | 


M. de Chaudordy speaks well of Carnot,who is | 


personally honest, and who fulfils the Presiden 
tial duties, in a social sense, much better than M 
Grévy. ‘ But,” he says, ‘ he has not the neces 
sary authority and energy. We needa person- 
ality more powerful, more decided, less acces 
sible to the considerations of detail and to the 
influences of political groups; not having been 
mixed hitherto with parties, which are a dis 
solvent. [n order to makea national work, that 
is to say, to reconstitute the country, we ought 
to place at the head of the State, with more ef 
fective powers, a chief of the army with 
unimpeacbable record.” 

Thus ends the first part of the book of M. de 
Chaudordy; the second part, which is perhaps 
the most interesting, is devoted to French poli 
cy abroad, and to the situation of France in the 
midst of Europe. 
with the diplomatic society of all countries, 
and he writes on this subject with more autho 
rity than on the questions which affect the do- 
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M. de Chaudordy is familiar 


mestie policy. 


FROM NIFFER TO TELLO.—I 


DRESDEN, July 2, ISS) 

THE country between Niffer, the site at which 
our American expedition has been conducting 
excavations this past winter, and Tello, which 
Baghdad, M. de 
Sarzec, has rendered famous by his discoveries 
of sculptures and inscriptions from the earliest 
period of Babylonian civilization, has been 


the French Consul-General at 


visited more than once by explorers, but never 
fully deseribed. 
the Ottoman empire a few ruins and canal 


On Kiepert’s large map of 


lines are indicated, following stray notices of 
ditferent travellers, and particularly the valu 
able little map attached to Loftus’s work on 
Chaldea and the date of 
1856; but the greater part of the region ts a 
blank. 
had. it was with 
knew the country, and 
whether the route was practicable 


Susiana, bearing 
Not only are no proper 
difficulty 
ruld te 


,or even how 


who who e 


many days we should require for the trip 
Then we could find no muleteer who was will 
ing to accompany us. At length the under 
taker, if I may so call him, 
the bodies of devout Atfek to be 


sacred city of Meshed Al or Ne) j 
Euphrates, agreed to provide us with two ani- 
mals for a compensation at least L 
which we should have paid under other ci: 
At the 


hour's notice, forgetting, in our hurry, cur 


cumstances. last we started on an 
knives and spoons, so that we were compelled 
out 
and the 


consisted besides my self of Redry Bey, 


to accept wit compromise both the ho 


tality customs of the Arabs. Our 
party 
the Turkish 


commissioner of eXcavations, a 





guide, two zaptire* rmes), anda mule 


gens 


teer, and we carried no baggage sive that 


which could be placed on ridden horses 
It was Saturday afternoon, March 50, when 
we started. At Niffer the weather was 


tensely hot, the ther eter registering ove! 


unds were treeless, 


100° in the 


glaring and and there was a constant 


storm of dust. In contrast with this the twi- 
light boat-ride through the Affek 


like a trip to paradise 


marshes Wa 
rhe canals were beds 
of fragrant white ranunculus, through which 

The air 
all sides, 


we were poled in long, narrow boats 


and still; frogs croaked on 


flew out of 


was cool 
and buffaloes 


In 


birds the tall reeds, 


grunted, lazily declining to return home 
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we found a culde | 
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answer tothe summons of their masters on ‘ 
bank. Now and then we passed the reed l 
lage and mud-walled fortress of an Alfek sul 
chief, or even a garden of palm-trees ana ! 
\ll was beautified by new life in pleasant 
trast with the ancient death of Nie: 

these marshes are part of the intry the 
Affek (pronou 1 Atfej) natior Phe sa 
confederacy six tribes, of which the Affek 
are the chief, and it mav well be compared 
eVery respect (except that the natural a ‘ 
of the Arabs is greater) with the Indian 
federacy of the Six Nations once existing 
New York. The Atfek ar st sess 
gating and cultivating the land in a ru 
manner, but extremely warlike and turbulent 
and very restive under Turkish rule i fa 
more than half independent of that rule l \ 
are a fine-looking people, the finast-looking 


Arabs I have seen, with intelligent, attra 


faces, of what | should suppos be a | 


Semitic type 


We spent the night at the 

















Shatt el-Husein, close to the village of S 
el-Affek, which is to be found on Kiepe 
maps. These heir pe 
and reed huts, t stra % 
of African vill ten Seas | 
host was the brother of the great chef of 
Atfek confederation, tiaji Tarfa l at 
a rich man, worth, if ts said, several hut 
thousand dollars, and f greater security 
mav be, or for some other reas best k . 
to himself, he now resides on a domain of the 
Sultan beyond the Euphrates, rarely visiting 
histribe. In the uight the weather arige 
suddenly ii continued so ¢ luring tt 
Whole period of our absence that, havir 
come uppreoared for such an eventuality, we 
actually suffered from cold. When I aa 
in the morning, Leounted nine cofTee-pots 
or about the tire, through which, so to s] 
the coffee was gradualiv being eluced t . 
quintessence. My breakfast consisted of tu 
swallows of this powerful quintessence 
fee, whi h hadu ergo! I ot kr ‘ ‘ 
many boilings. No Aral fYee-maker that 
| have seen can be induced to put more than a 
small spoonful of coffee, perhaps sl . 
flavored with myrrh, in the cup at once; but a 
guest of distinct s eutitlad to tw rt t 
s: Ips, v after the othe 
From Shatt Husein t 
} ack a) . aS 
iulf-an-l tt 
i and ess 
, ‘ 
} na 
as 
Possibie nto the inter rat this season toay i 
enumeration and taxation by the Turkish au 
thorities \l a ride of ht we 


some eight miles 
] I 


iad been 





reac! Delehem nis 

describ as a ruin of much im 
portat ly former explorers had 
heard the same report, for it is to be found on 


i Dr. Ward, 


expedition 


in the report of 
the Wolfe 


> Was ub 


much regret 
isit it It is 


small size, but, owing to its shape, 


expresses 


able to v in reality 
und of 


conspicur 
connected by a narrow ridge, the higher 


us from a distance. There are two 
xe two forty or fifty feet in height, rising 
abruptly from the plain, and to the east and 
10rth of these is a low flat mound, perhaps a 
dozen feet in height, the whole covering a very 
small surface. We found there three wells of 
brick laid in bitumen, resembling those found 
at Tello, and a few potsherds, apparently frag- 
ments of clay coffins and other funeral ware 
There are in the immediate neighborhood seve- 
ral other mounds of equal or greater extent, 


TO 


not noted on the maps. From all that I could 
learn by inquiry among the ncighboring Arabs 
and inspection of their treasures, these all seem 
to contain graves, the contents of which, in the 
shape of beads and other ornaments, resemble 
the contents of some of those found at Niffer. 

About one o’clock, after a journey of less 
than fifteen miles, we were obliged to stop for 
the night at a camp of El-Budeir Arabs, be- 
cause we had reached the limits of the water 
supply from the Euphrates, and the next water 
was a day’s journey beyond. The El-Budeir 
are at present a poor, half-wandering tribe, de- 
pending chiefly on their flocks of sheep and 
goats for their support. They have one per- 
manent village with a small plantation of palm- 
trees, visible from Delehem, but the greater 
part of the tribe live in tents. Their country 
is dotted, however, with the remains of mud 
forts and even of mud villages. These, to- 
gether with numerous dry beds of irrigation 
canals and other signs of quite recent cultiva- 
tion, seemed to contirm their own statement 
that they and their land have been ruined by 
the recent change of course of the Euphrates. 
They still continue to cultivate wherever, by 
canal irrigation or chance inundations, they 
can obtain the water which alone is necessary 
to render this alluvial desert fertile; but under 
such conditions they are rapidly reverting to 
the Beduin state. Their relations to the Affek 
are friendly and almost dependent; but a 
couple of weeks after my visit, war broke out 
between the two because the Affek, lying be- 
tween the El-Budeir and the Euphrates, held 
the water of the canals to flood their marshes, 
refusing to cut the dams, to the great detri- 
ment of the El-Budeir, who could plant no 
crops, and barely find water, or rather mud, 
enough for themselves and their flocks to drink. 
Wars arising from such quarrels regarding the 
irrigation canals are of frequent occurrence 
among all the tribes along the rivers, and I 
should think that in ancient times similar wars 
must have been even more frequent. 

Two hours beyond this camp were the large 
mounds of Bismya. These are extensive, but 
not high, consisting of several long, low hills, 
almost parallel to one another, with half-filled 
valleys between. I found no glass nor glazed 
pottery there, and my general impression, from 
a cursory examination, was that this is proba- 
bly an ancient site not used nor built’ upon in 
the later post-Babylonian period. It is sufli- 
ciently extensive to have been a city of im- 
portance. But it must be said that judgments 
based merely on a cursory examination are of 
very little value until confirmed by the test of 
excavation. At present it would be difficult 
to conduct excavations at Bismya on account 
of the lack of water and the unsettled condition 
of the country, which is almost out of reach of 
the Turkish authorities. 

The most important point which I have to 
notice in connection with Bismya is that it 
lies on the Shatt-en-Nil. This old canal has 
been a source of infinite trouble, and no two 
geographers seem to locate it in quite the same 
place. It was one of the most important canals 
in all Irak, and its course must have determined 
the location of more than one important city cf 
Babylonian antiquity. Such a rdéle does it 
play that Prof. Fried, Delitzsch, in his ‘ Wo lag 
das Paradies?’ (it will be remembered that he 
locates Eden in Babylonia), identifies it with the 
river Gihon (Gen. ii. 13). It left the Euphrates 
at Babylon, and, according to the notices in 
ancient writers, seems to have joined the Tigris 
somewhere about the departure of the present 
Shatt-el-Hai. But, if this be so, the name ad- 
heres, nevertheless, to a large canal which is 
found at Niffer, and apparently, also, in the 
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neighborhood of Warka (ancient Erech) and 
Sinkareh (ancient Larsam), and which must, 
therefore, have rejoined the Euphrates, or else 
joined the Shatt-el-Hai almost at its junction 
with the Euphrates, Loftus, Delitzsch, and 
others, in their maps of the country, have 
therefore assigned to 1t a southerly course after 
leaving Niffer. I found it, however, to the 
southeast of Niffer at Bismya, and later losing 
itself in the sandhills in the neighborhood of 
the three important ruins of Yokhah, El- 
Hammam, and Umm-el-Akarib. I regret to 
say that I could find no guide who was able to 
trace its course back step by step from Yokhah 
to Niffer, and I was not myself prepared to 
make the attempt to do so; but [ hope that 
this may be done next season, Delitzsch, in 
the work above quoted (p. 221), speaks of Niffer 
as ‘‘am éstlichen Ufer des Nil-Kanals.” But 
what is known at Niffer as the Nil is a great 
depression running through the mounds from 
north to south and dividing them into two 
main parts, and a second depression, at right 
angles to this, dividing the eastern portion of 
the mound again into a northern and a south- 
ern half. To the north of Niffer I was able to 
trace the old canal-bed for some distance, but 
no one seemed able to point out any traces of 
its course immediately after leaving Niffer, 
whether to the east or south, 

The desert between the El- Budeir camp and 
the country of the Montefik (pronounced Mon- 
tefij) was said to be full of marauders, and 
therefore, for greater security, we took with us 
the brother of the chief in whose camp we had 
been staying. The waterless region between 
the present extreme limits of Euphrates and 
those of Tigris canal irrigation proved to be 
about twenty miles at its narrowest point. 
There was a time, not long since, when this re- 
gion was at least partially irrigated and culti- 
vated, and fresh-water shells, left by inunda- 
tions of the rivers or canals, are visible every- 
where; but now, owing to lack of water, it is 
an utter desert. We passed a number of old 
canal beds and ruin mounds, or fe/s, none, 
however, of the first importance. One long 
line of hills, called El-Harif, and presumably 
representing an old canal, was said to run from 
Niffer to the Shatt-el-Hai, and I think that it 
may have been a part of the old Nil Canal. 
We also observed in this region very extensive 
hills and fields of fine white sand. Loftus and 
Layard speak of these sand-hills in Irak as in- 
creasing rap.dly, and likely, within a few gene- 
rations, utterly tooverwhelm the country. This 
prophecy has not yet been realized, and I think 
the increase of the sand-hills, if increase there has 
been, has at least been slower than they expect- 
ed ; nevertheless, there are here and elsewhere 
in Irak enormous quantities of this sand. Im- 
mediately to the north of Niffer were large 
tields of it, constantly shifting place and form; 
but from my observations there I should sup- 
pose that, much as it is blown about, it yet 
maintains a certain approximative permanence 
of position. It is generally supposed to have 
come in from the desert to the west, across the 
Euphrates and the great marshes of Nejef. 1 
should think it possible chat in some measure 
at least it is a natural product of the alluvial 
soil, and is, as it were, the chaff of that soil, 
separated by the wind when and where the 
ground is parched and destitute of vegetation. 
Whether this be the case or rot, 1 think it 
probable, as is ordinarily assumed, that it is a 
recent appearance, since irrigation has ceased 
and the land become a desert, and that in the 
days when Babylonia was rich and populous 
these sand-hills did not exist. 

We reached Tigris water first in the shape of 
a marsh formed by the Mejidieh, a canal not 








given on the maps, which leaves the Tigris, I 
was told, a little above the point of departure 
of the Shatt-el-Hai. About these marshes were 
camps of several sub-tribes of the Montefik, 
among others the Bene Temim, in whose tents 
we rested and refreshed ourselves at noon. 
They were feeling poor because another Mon- 
tefik sub-tribe, the Ez-Zefih, had just robbed 
them of sixty she asses and two mares, From 
the Mejidieh marshes to the cuitivated land 
along the borders of the Shatt-el-Hai proved 
to be another stretch of waterless, barren 
desert, about eighteen miles in breadth, a 
roaming ground of Montefik Beduin and ma- 
rauders. This region must have been very rich 
in the ancient times, when the land was well wa- 
tered, and to the south of our route especially 
lay several important mounds, of which here- 
after. It was after six o’clock Monday, April 
1, when, having been piloted through the nu- 
merous and intricate canals which irrigate the 
broad grain fields by the border of the Shatt- 
el-Hai, we reached an encampment of the 
Bene Rechab on the borders of that stream, 
or rather canal, some four hours above the 
Turkish town of Shatra, and about fifty miles 
almost due southeast from Niffer. 

JOHN P. PETERS. 


Correspondence. 
WITCH-BURNING, 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Srr: If fF. D. H.” will turn to Bancroft’s 
nineteenth chapter, he will find that New Eng- 
land did indeed hang, not burn, her witches. 
During that outburst of superstition at Salem 
which cost twenty lives, Noyes, the minister, 
pointed exultingly to where the bodies of eight 
of the victims swung, saying: ‘t There hang 
eight firebrands of hell.” 

Hawthorne, in the ‘ House of the Seven Ga- 
bles,’ makes Maule, ‘‘ at the moment of execu- 
tion, with the halter about his neck,” curse 
Col. Pyncheon: ‘God will give him blood to 
drink.” He elsewhere pictures an elm as blast- 
ed and dead through the awful burden its 
branches were made to bear at that dark time. 
But nowadays persons generally speak of 
witch-burnings, perhaps because that mode of 
undoing seems to them more esthetic than 
hanging. A few years ago, a short New Eng- 
land story, by Brander Matthews, appeared in 
Harper's, of which the motive was a never- 
dying fire kindled by a brand brought from a 
witch’s burning, and kept alive by family 
hatred, until the long feud was quenched in 
love of youth and maiden, when the flame 
flickered and died. 

Since our New England ancestors did burn 
human beings, albeit black, I think it makes 
smal! difference, on the score of greater or less 
iniquity, that they hung the witches instead of 
burning them, but it is as well that their de- 
scendants should be ac@urate about the matter. 
Besides the haziness as to the mode, I think the 
common belief exaggerates the number of exe- 
cutions. Apart from the twenty who were 
hanged at Salem, five more suffered at other 
times and places in Massachusetts, according 
to Hutchinscn’s ‘History of New England,’ 
and three were condemned in Connecticut ; but 
the same authority holds that there is reason to 
believe that two escaped, making the to- 
tal number twenty-six. The annals of the 
Plymouth Colony and of Rhode Island are 
free from such a stain, and Pennsylvania ac- 
quitted the one witch brought to trial in her 
dominion, while I believe there is but one au- 
thentic record of an execution in Virginia, 
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The accused were mainly women ; and, in the 
matter of negro-burnings, those old Puritans 
showed a ghastly gallantry, sending the women 
to the flames, the men to the gallows. 

J.C. N. 


CINCINNATI, 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent ‘* F. D. H.” is un- 
doubtedly right as to the absence of witch- 
hurning in New England; but he is wrong, is 
he not 7 in his impression that, ‘‘ at the period 
referred to, they were so put to death in the 
mother country.” 
they were not burned in the mother country 
that they were not burned in New England? 

In its form, indeed, the terse Massachusetts 
law of 1641—‘‘ If any Man or Woman be a 
Witch (that is, hath or consulteth with a fa 
miliar Spirit), they shall be put to Death”—is 
clearly a reminiscence of the Mosaical legisla 
tion; but it fails to prescribe the penalty, and 
the penalty took the form customary in Eng- 
land. Later than the middle ages there was 
no burning of witches in England. The first 
law on the subject in the English statute 
book —in 1541, under Henry VIII. — pre- 
scribed only that the crime of witchcraft 
“shall be deemed, accepted, and adjudged 
fel 
suffer such pains of death, loss, and forfeitures 
The milder 
which provides only 
imprisonment and the pillory for the first of- 
fence, unless death has been caused, stipulates 
likewise that the hardened witch ‘shall suffer 
pains of death as a felon.’ 


Was it not precisely because 


my,” and that the offender ‘shall have and 


’ 


. asin the case of felony.’ 


law of Elizabeth, in 1562, 


And even when 
witch-hating Seotch Jamie, fresh from his tor 
turings and burnings beyond the border, came 
tothe English throne, in 1603, and at once turn- 
ed his ponderous wits to the framing of a sharp 
er statute, he left the penalty still defined only 
by the phrase “pains of death as a felon.” 
Now this, in England as in New England, 
throughout the ‘‘ witch-burning stage,” 
taken to mean simple banging. 

Yet “ witch-burning stage ” 
proper phrase; for everywhere else in Christen- 
dom---if not in the mother country, yet in all 
the fatherlands—not only on the Continent, 
in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Scandina- 
but in Scotland and Ireland as 
witches were burned—not always alive: they 


was 


is surely the 


via, well, 
were often, especially during the seventeenth 
century, first mercifully strangled or other- 
wise done to death the fire reached 
them. But, alive or dead, burned the witch 
must be. It was not, as in the case of arson 
which you cite, a rude attempt to suit the 
penalty to the crime. Burning for witchcraft 
was a legacy from the Inquisition. Witch- 
craft was devotion to the devil, and so heresy, 
and heresy must be punished by fire. Magi- 
cians had been burned, indeed, as far back as 
under the Roman law—the Roman 


before 


law in the 
hands of Christian emperors; but this had been 
long half-forgotten when the scrupulous con 
of the medi#val Church discovered 
that burning is not the shedding of blood, and 
that to commend heretics to the secular arm 
for such merciful anticipation of the flames 
beyond the grave was but in the true spirit of 
the Gospel to cast into the fire the withered 
branches that abode not in the vine. Before 
the end of the fifteenth century, for witch- 
craft as for heresy, the stake had found its 
way hence into nearly every code of Europe. 
Even England itself, where, in 1407, Henry 
IV, put the suppression of sorcery into the 
hands of the bishops, saw before the Reforma- 
tion more than one witch-burning. 

Nor, though our own * witch-burning stage” 


science 








‘The 


is happily gone by, is witch-burning wholly a 
thing of the distant past. 
legally burned in Great Britain in 1722, and it 
is now more than a century since the courts of 


Nation. 


The last witch was 


the Continent punished their latest victims; but 
the last quarter-century has seen witches perish, 
at the handsof popular superstition and frenzy, 


in Russia, in France, and in England. The 
latest (as yet) judicial witch-burnings known 


to history took place not quite a dozen years 


ago in Mexico. Nay, twice at least within the 
last year or two, if one may trust the newspa 
pers, the law has had to intervene for the pro 
tection of witches in New Mexico and in Colo- 
It is not a year since the London Times 
announced the opening of a witch prosecution 
in Austrian Poland 

our own dailies broug 


sy 


rado. 


And not four months ago 
ht tidings of a complaint 
of bewitchment preferred against a villager in 
eastern New York, 


tell me of other modern instances ? 


Can any of your readers 


THe Wrirr Linrary, Corseu 
July 16, 
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EMERSON’S FREE-TRADE VIEWS, 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sik Emerson in 
to the 
which is quite complete in 
in hand 
with the ability that is begotten of simplicity 


In your recent review of 
Concord,’ I do not recail any reference 
following passage, 
itself, and which treats the subject 


‘The scholar is bound to stand for all the 
virtues and all the liberties—liberty of trade, 
liberty of the press, liberty of religion—and 
he should open all the prizes of success and all 
the roads of nature to free competition. 

‘IT have no knowledge of trade There is 
not a sciolist who cannot shut my mouth and 
my understanding by strings of facts that seem 


to prove the wisdom of tariffs. But my faith 
in freedom of trade as the rule returns al 
ways. If the Creator has made oranges, cotfee, 


and pineapples in Cuba and refused them to 
Massachusetts, | cannot see why we should put 
a tine on the Cubans for bringing these to us 
a fine so heavy as to enable Massachusetts men 
to build costly palm houses and glass conserva 
tories under which to coax these poor plants to 
ripen under our hard skies, and thus discourage 
the poor planter from sending them to gladden 
the very cottages here. Wepunish the planter 
there and punish the consumer here for adding 
these benefits to life. Tax opium, tax p 
tax brandy, gin, wine, hasheesh, tobacco, 
whatever articles of pure luxury, but 
healthy and delicious food.” 
Wirttram H 


, 1889, 
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*The Industrial Progress of the Nation: Con 
sumption Limited, n Unlimited,” by 
Edward Atkinsor «tay ‘A Wo 
man’s War Record by Mrs Ger 





Charles H. T. Collis Lectures on Russian 
Literature,” bv Ivan Panin Christian The 
ism: its Claims and Sanctions,” bv Prof. D 
Purinton, of West Virginia University, ‘ The 
Modern Chess Instructor, by W. Steinit 
‘The Story of the Hansa Towns,’ by Helen 
Zimmern ; and ‘The Practical Pocket Dic 
tionary,’ English, Fr h, German, and 


é 
ltalian 


Early in Augast, Macmillan & C 
publish an edition of Chaucer's ‘ Canterbury 
Tales, annotated by John Saunders, with a de- 


expect to 














scription of English life in the poet's time, and 
with illustrations from the Ellesr 
volume of some 
by F 
racinesca,’ 


the) pages ; 


Marion Crawford—-a sequel to his ‘Sa 














Prof. Max Miiller’s Gifford lectures at | 
gow last year will be published direetiv by 
Longmans & C the ti ‘Na ai | 
ligion.’ 
‘Selections from Wordsw ! x 
eally arranged, and edited by A. J. Ge 
in the press of D. C. Heath & C 
The second part of Mr. George ©. S ‘ 
* History of the American Theat 
the Revolution and After he first ’ 
been ‘ Before the Revolution >, is nearly uly 
Philadelphia, 112 N. i2th St ! 
last part, ‘ Last Years of the Eighteenth ¢ 
tury,’ is in course of preparation 
The Dunlap Society has just issued, as tts ‘ 
publication for the current year, Mr. Law 
rence Barrett's recent lecture nh tha 
Cushman,” adorned with a strong wood t 
portrait, and enriched by an appendix fr t 
learned pen of Mr. J. N. Ireland, in wt 
will be found a most instructive and ‘ 
ing list of parts played by the great a . 
during her long career on the sta Ar 
informs us that Mr. Henry Eudiwards is 
paring a bibliography and a i i 
Miss Cushr to be issued later 
Although intelligent interest in { thet: 
bas greatly increased of late yours 
and America, it has not vet atta 
French; and in that less int t . 
which gives itself over to gossip a 
dentals of the stage, Paris stil sims tl 
most place. Many books have bx published 
in Paris about the accompaniments of act 
but nor f these has bee 1 as 1 . 
sary or as frankly personal as * Loges d Artis 
Paris: Dentu; New York W. Christe 
by * Rose-Th It tains s i 
solid pages of a it a square foot 
voted to a description of the dressing-rooms 
the | ng actresses f Paris, a i va 
‘ vi account of the privat s s of 
ateal Dy i irawings 
and traduced by a 
ery a Fis t 
nmortalizead, Mmes, 1) 
e Mentaland, Sarah B 
lw “ee I 1 Al i 
ire Wwe 1 ects “ 
\! ita quarter are 
r Opeéra-C que 
ny Historical Society 
August the inscriptions 
aveyard prior to IN* 
be literal, th typ bee 
aS Hearly as poss t 
appearance of each stone. The work w ( 
illustrated by phot hemiecal facsimil t f 
seventeen of the most interesting stones, Coy 
is geneal gical notes by Mr Nathan G. Pond, 
the transcriber, will be included The follow 
g names are ng the most important 
Andrew, Baldwin, Beard or Baird, Bryan, 
ki Burwell, Clark, Camp, Fenn, 





Gunn, Gillettand Jillit, Herpin, Liron, 
Nettleton, Northrup, 
Sanford, Smith, Tib 
Sub 


Fowler, 
Miles, Merwin, Newton, 
Perit, Prudden, Rogers, 
bals, Treat. Only 250 copies will be sold 
scriptions are received by Dwight E. Bowers, 
Haven, Conn. Milford’s 250th 
anniversary will be celebrated next month. 
The time 
pleted ‘ Directory of the American Book, News, 
and Stationery Trade’ (Milwaukee: C. N. Cas- 
par) at the lowest price has been extended fora 
few weeks. One of the features of this work is 


a polyglot vocabulary of terms and phrases 


Box 59, New 


for subscribing to the now com 


~ 
v2 


employed in literature, the graphic arts, and 
the book, stationery, and printing trades, 

The Legislature of Minnesota has lost pa- 
tience with “one Willard Glazier,” whose dis- 
tressing attentions to the Father of Waters as 
sole discoverer of the fountain-head are well 
known, It has passed an act fixing the name 
of Elk Lake situated in Beltrami County, and 
warning all publishers that ‘‘ no edition of any 
school geography, published subsequently to 
January 1, 1890,” which gives Glazier’s name 
to that lake, or any name but Elk, ‘shall be 
used in the schools of this State.” 

Capt. Glazier’s feat is ignored in the list of 
discoveries which Mr. Fred. A. McCord puts at 
the frontof his excellent ‘Handbook of Cana 
dian Dates’ (Montreal: Dawson Bros.), though 
he notices Joliet and Marquette’s finding the 
Mississippi in 1673. The handbook must be of 
the greatest convenience to any one concerned 
with the political history of the Dominion. The 
founding of cities, of newspapers, the order 
of wars, and battles, and treaties, the provin- 
cial delimitations and organization, the Vice- 
roys and Governors and Secretaries of State, 
the clergy and judiciary, the personnel of cabi- 
nets, the sessions of legislatures, the growth of 
railways—such are a portion of the data offer- 
ed here as the fruit of laborious research. 

Mr. Spofford’s ‘ American Almanac’ for 1889 
has been issued in due time by the American 
News Co. Its usefulness is so generally ap- 
preciated that we need do no more than men- 
tion the fact of its issue (the twelfth). 

We must dismiss briefly, too, the very at- 
tractive series of ‘‘ English Men of Action” 
(Macmillan), of which five volumes have accu- 
mulated on our table, viz, ‘Heury VIL,’ by 
James Gairdner ; ‘ William Dampier,’ by W. 
Clark Russell ; ‘ Wellington,’ by George Hoop- 
er ; ‘Lord Lawrence,’ by his Secretary, Sir R. 
Temple ; and ‘General Gordon,’ by Sir W. 
Butler. Several of these handy books in scar- 
let contain portraits; that of Dampier, a wood- 
cut, being a great improvement on the steel 
print one sometimes meets with from the same 
painting. Mr. Hooper, in summing up the pros 
and cons of Wellington’s generalship, utters a 
just rebuke of Lord Wolseley’s militarism as 
exhibited in disparagement of the Iron Duke. 
“That form of intellectual activity which is 
called military genius,” he says, ‘‘ is, when free 
from the restraints of all moral principle, a 
curse to mankind ; and that will be an ill day 
for England when her generals come to prefer 
and adore such a form.” 

D. Appleton & Co. have published ‘ The 
History of a Slave,’ by H. H. Johnston, the 
well-known African explorer. It is an in- 
tensely realistic description of life in the slave- 
raided region of the Western Sudan. No one 
ean read it, or even glance at the illustrations 
from sketches (often of real scenes) by the 
author, without feeling with Dr. Livingstone 
that it is the duty of the Christian nations to 
use every proper means to heal ‘‘the open 
sore of the world.” 

Those who have still a keen interest in fixed 
forms of verse may be glad to see ‘ New Verse 
in Old Vesture, by John Cameron Grant, a 
pamphlet of poems published in London by E. 
W. Allen. Mr. Grant’s verses are introduced 
by a preface written by Mr. Gleeson White, 
the recent editor of ‘ Ballades and Rondeaus.’ 
Mr. Grant’s muse is exact, conscientious, and 
fertile, but her sacrifice to the virelai and the 
kyrielle and the gloze, and such artificial 
trifles, is idle. Mr. Dobson, Mr. Lang, Mr. 
Bunner, and Mr. Henley have shown that true 
grace may be put in a rondeau and real vigor 
in a ballade; but most of the other forms still 
seek a poet to justify their right to live. 
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Mr. Townsend MacCoun has published an 
historical atlas of the United States, prepared 
by himself, which will be found a most valua- 
ble aid to the study of American territorial 
history. The volume, a small quarto, contains 
forty-three maps, grouped in four divisions. 
The first, ‘‘ Discovery,” consists of six maps, 
mostly from fifteenth and sixteenth-century 
originals, and taken from the ‘‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of America.” The second di- 
vision is ‘*Colonial Period,” the third ‘* Na- 
tional Growth,” giving the successive changes 
in territorial possessions from the time of the 
French and Indian war to the purcbase of 
Alaska. The fourth division, ‘‘ Developr.ent 
of the Commonwealth,” gives the divisions of 
territory—colonies, cessions, States, and Terri- 
tories—at successive epochs fromthe Revolution 
to the present day. The maps are followed by 
forty-four pages of ‘‘ Explanatory Text,” very 
compendious—perhaps too much so—but per- 
spicuous and well arranged. The work is done 
with extreme care and accuracy. It is hardly 
possible that, in so varied and complicated a sub- 
ject, and so comparatively new a field, there 
should not be errors; but we have not been able to 
detectany. Among the most curious of the maps 
—rather for special students than for general 
classes—are those which give the various boun- 
daries proposed in the negotiations for the treaty 
of peace in 1783. A copy of this work we must 
consider almost indispensable for any thorough 
study of the subject; and for advanced classes 
it would be desirable that every member of 
the class should have a copy. 

‘Longman’s New Atlas, Political and Physi- 
cal, for the Use of Schools and Private Per- 
sons,’ would be thought a luxurious possession 
by any schoolboy in this country, and indeed 
by the teachers of most of our public schools 
for their own use, It isa handsome quarto in 
substantial cloth binding, ‘‘ consisting of 40 
quarto and 16 octavo maps and diagrams, be- 
sides insets, and 16 quarto [lithographic] plates 
of views,” ete., an index of places, and an in- 
troduction. The map scales are identical, or 
multiples of the prevailing scale; a uniform 
coloring in three tints indicates the compara- 
tive heights of countries; physical features are 
sufficiently indicated along with the political, 
save where special maps are given to both: 
only the more significant towns are named, but 
the index locates many of the places thus ex- 
cluded. Such are the main cartographic prin- 
ciples observed, and they are very well carried 
out. Convenient is the table of contents inside 
the front cover. The map edges are reinforced 
by a backing, and numbered as in a ledger, 
Naturally, a British atlas is strongest in British 
maps, and the American portion would be too 
meagre for this market, which might well be con- 
sulted in a specialedition. If the plates of typi- 
cal scenery, etc., which make about one-fifth of 
the bulk of the volume, were dispensed with—as 
we think they might be, though the racial por- 
traiture is fresh and admirable—the price would 
be by so much diminishable. It seems odd that 
lithography should here have been resorted to 
in place of woodcuts, which would have told so 
much more in the same compass, and told it 
better. 

Some of our readers may have seen the Ja- 
panese Fairy Tale series—English version and 
native illustration and decoration—which we 
think the Messrs. Putnam introduced in this 
country. ‘Princess Splendor, the Woodcutter’s 
Daughter,’ a legend of Fujiyama, translated 
by E. Rothesay Miller, comes to us from Tokio. 
It is a pleasant and humorous little tale of a 
banished fairy giving impossible tests to her 
human suitors, The pictorial embellishments 
are pertinent and effective. 
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After an inexplicably long interval, the ex- 
cellent series of ‘ Les Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
cais’ has resumed publication with a_ bio- 
graphy of Thiers by M. Paul de Rémusat, an 
adequate and sympathetic sketch .from the 
hand ofa personal friend. We can do no more 
now than to note its appearance and say a 
word of praise for the admirable photogra- 
vure reproduction of M. Bonnat’s vigorous por- 
trait now in the Louvre. The‘ Thiers’ is the 
sixth volume issued, and in it we find a list of 
announcements greatly enlarging the original 
scope of the series. Among the new volumes 
now promised are ‘ Corneille,’ by M. Sarcey; 
‘ Pascal,’ by M. Sully-Prudhomme; ‘ Marivaux,’ 
by M. Ganderax ; ‘ Madame de Staél,’ by M. 
Albert Sorel; and ‘ Calvin,’ by M. Francois de 
Pressensé. 

The death of E. Véron, editor of L’ Art, on 
May 22, is appropriately noticed in that maga- 
zine for June 1 by Paul Leroi, who speaks of 
his late chief in the highest terms, and enu- 
merates some of his varied works, historical, 
economical, and artistic, as ‘The Superiority 
of Modern Arts to the Ancient,’ etc. For the 
rest, L'Art follows up on the one hand the Sa- 
lon, on the other the Exposition, and continues 
its comparison of 1789 and 1889. M. Leroi 
says of the French school of art that its great 
evil is the suppression of thought in the sole 
interest of execution. 

Wm. Mueller, 695 Broadway, sends us the 
American edition of Academy Architecture 
and Annual Review for 1880—a new venture, 
containing a selection of the most prominent 
architectural drawings hung at the Royal 
Academy exhibition, and ‘‘a review of inte- 
resting architectural subjects carried out or 
designed [in Europe] during the last few years.” 
The editors, Alex. Koch and C. W. English, 
appear to be partners, for one of their de- 
signs appears on p. 81. The brochure consists 
wholly of plates, and the illustrations are in- 
differently process or heliotype copies of draw- 
ings, or,in a few instances, of nature. The 
variety of subject and of nationality gives 
much interest to this collection for the layman, 
and may have some for the designer and 
draughtsman, according to his critical ca- 
pacity. 

The Bureau of Education has just issued 
‘Education in Georgia,’ a monograph in the 
series edited by Dr. Herbert B. Adams. The 
compiler is Mr. Charles Edgeworth Jones of 
Augusta, and his treatment follows the scheme 
adopted of tracing the history from the begin- 
ning. For the period before the war thirty 
pages suffice, since ‘‘ there was no regularly or- 
ganized system of common schools supported 
by public taxation” till Lincoln and Grant and 
Sherman had made it possible. The ninth 
chapter is devoted to institutions for colored 
people. Illustrations are given of college build- 
ings, etc., as heretofore. 

The professors of law, science, and letters 
and medicine at Grenoble have just founded a 
periodical Annales de Enseignement Supé- 
rieur, the first number showing all the facul- 
ties represented, and topics which range from 
‘*Orestes and Hamlet” to ‘‘un nouveau pro- 
cédé de restauration du nez.” 


—The too slender ranks of genuine and serious 
students of American history have just been 
diminished by the death of Alexander John- 
ston, Professor of Political Economy in the 
College of New Jersey, at Princeton on July 
20. Thissad and sadly premature event had 
been foreshadowed by the state of Mr. John- 
ston’s health for many years—perhaps even 
from the date of his professorship, to which he 
was called in November, 1883. He then wrote 
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to us, With a humorous deprecation of journal- 
istic blundering, that we might *‘ get his record 
straight,” as follows: 

‘‘ The record aforesaid is a brief one: gradu- 
ated at Rutgers College in 1870; admitted to 
the bar in New Jersey in 1875, from the oftice 
of Gov. George C. Ludlow; and have written 
a ‘History of American Politics,’ the Ame- 
rican political history in Lalor’s *‘ Cyclopedia 
of Politics’ and R. E, Thompson's Ameri- 
can Supplement to the ‘ Britannica,’ and No. 
xii of the Johns Hopkins historical series, ‘ The 
Genesis of a New England State [(Connecti- 
cut}.’” 

‘The catalogue of the books which I have net 
vet written, would fill,” he added, ‘‘a large 
volume, but [ think the above are all you can 
do anything with at present.” In fact, this in- 
justrious writer subsequently the 
‘Connecticut’ (in the American Commor- 
wealths Series) ; ‘ Representative Orations, with 
an Outline of American Political History’; a 
‘History of the United States for Schools’; and 
the chapter on the history of political parties 
in the seventh volume of Winsor’s ‘ Narrative 
and Critical History of America.’ Add to this 
that, while his strength permitted, he was an 
active contributor tothe Century Mayazine, 
especially in its ‘Topics of the Time” 
partment, and an occasional contributor to 
the Nation, Finally, he had but just attained 
his fortieth year, having been born in Krook- 
lyn, N. Y., on April 1840. One must be a 
gvenius to cover as much ground as he did at so 
early an age, and be free from error of faci or 
judgment; and he had the candor to acknow- 
ledge past mistakes and the eagerness for bet- 
ter information which were one of the charms 
of his character. In conversation he was as 
fluent as with his pen, and both socially and on 
his professorial side he was singularly genial 
and attractive. 
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—~ Few willrise from reading Mr. Henry F. 
Waters’s ‘‘ Gleanings,” in the Julv number of 
the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, without the conviction that the Roger 
Williams of his documents is the subsequent 
founder of Rhode Island. The supposed parents 
are James Williams, citizen and merchant tailor 
of London, in good circumstances, and his wife 
Alice, who survived him thirteen years. The 
wills of both are given, each with mention of 
Roger, and the mother’s (in 1634) speaking of him 
as ‘*now beyond the seas,” which our Roger 
iad been for three years. Various other wills, in 
Mr. Waters’s fashion, throw light on the family 
connection, and in particular that of Roger 
Pemberton of St. Albans, godfather of Roger 
Williams, and father-in-law to a sister of the 
Rev. Josse Glover who provided the means for 
establishing the first printing-press in what is 
iow the United States, viz., in Cambridge, 
Mass, (Concerning this Glover-Pemberton alli- 
ance Mr, Waters promises us more information 
hereafter.) Mr. Waters, whose genealogical 
instinct is worth more than most men's re- 
searches, declares that tradition alone stands 
in the way of the proposed identification—the 
tradition, namely, that Williams was a Welsh 
man, which has been supported by Mr. Reuben 
A. Guild, Librarian of Brown University. Mr. 
Waters considers Mr. Guild’s argument, only 
to draw from it additional proofs of his own 
view. He points out lines of further research, 
rezretting that he cannot prosecute them him- 
self. 


For the full strength of the case we must 
refer to the Register; it covers the points of 
Roger’s age, his brothers and sister, a kinsman 
whom he brought to New England asa protége, 
ete. After Mr. Waters’s communication was in 
type, he suggested a clue which the editor of 
the Register, Mr. John Ward Dean, promptly 
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followed up, discovering two letters written by 
Roger Williams in 1629, preserved in the col- 
lection of Mr. Lowndes of Barrington Hall, Es- 
sex, England. Tracingsof American autographs 
sent to him Mr. Lowndes pronounced identi 
cal with the signature appended to these two 
letters, which relz.ce toa rejected proposal from 
Roger Williams to a niece of Lady Joan Bar 
rington, and to the health of this lady's soul. 
He was then living at High Laver, in Essex. 
He speaks of ‘‘ many former offers {of honor 
and preferment] and that late New England 
call,” of his 
(“amongst some other children ” 


and pecuniary expectations 

** after the 
death of an aged loving mother.” This tallies 
exactly with all the circumstances of Alice 
Mr. 


strongly 


Williams and her family at that date 
to 
the handwriting considered 


Dean hardly seems to us insist 


enough on the 
conclusiveness of this link in the chain of evi 
dence 

Some of the friends of the late Allen 
Thorndike Rice seem to think that 
originator of the present habit of tilling a re 


he was the 


view with articles bearing the signatures of 
Mr. 
tice carried the practice to more pernicious 
other editors, but 
the Edinburgh, 
the earliest of all reviews, the articles were all 


contemporary celebrities or notorieties. 
extremes than he did not 


originate it. In which was 


anonymous, although the names of the writers 
were generally known to those most interested 
When the fortnightly 
des Deuw Mondes from the English quarterties, 


Buloz evolved Revue 
French custom overruled the English prece- 
dent, and the articles bore the name of the 
In time the Enghsh Fortnightly Re- 
of the Rerue 
des Deux Mondes, and, under the editorship of 
Mr. John Morley, its articles were also signed 


authors, 


view was founded, in imitation 


by the authors—then a distinet innovation on 


English usage. The Fortnight?y was always 
decorous and devoid of ** sensational” attrac- 
of the Confen 
was edited for a while by Mr. James Knowles, 
for s 


tion. One its rivals, ipoerary, 


and he it was who began the search 
tional When he 


the Contemporary to found 
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Nine te enth 
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signatures. 


Century, he made special efforts to get as many 


titled contributors as possible, and to extract 
timely articles from the man or the woman of 


the hour, even when these temporary lions 


al writers. It was from 


were not profession 


























the Nineteenth Century that the North Ameri 
can borrowed this unliterary seeking for spe 
cial attractions, and this looking rather to the 
pame of the writer than to the merit of the 
writing. Under the adroit guidance of Mr 
Laurence Oliph Mr. Rice was able to vy 
with Mr. Kno and to procure papers as 
likely to be talked about as Mr. Gladst : 
‘* Kin across the Sea.” But after Mr. Oliphant 
was called away pa ularly after 
Mr. Metcalfe withdrew to found the F i 
the North American Reriew sank lower and 
lower into the marsh of mere sensationalism 
The founder of the New Reriew has spoken of 
his new venture as ‘‘a sixpeuny Ninet th 
Cent “and s ia Mr. { ve has 
followed on tl es of his two-and-six prede 
Cess ot ever . i have done 
better than to the Eiffel 
rower by M There are n 
signs, f nate the Ne Re < 
or the N tee ih Century willever d it 
the le} t f perve rted time ss n “h 
the N A ’ wis. The Forum has 
a dignit\ t North Am in has 
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nature and origin of vertebrate sense-organs. 
In connection with the above-named paper 

on Amia may properly be mentioned Mr. 8 
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Garman’s account of the lateral line system of 


sharks, skates, and Holocephali, forming No 





2 of volume xvii of the Bulletin of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy. The figures 
are based upon dissections made for the late 
Professor Agassiz by Mr. Garman and (in 
1866-8) by Wilder, The text includes a de- 
scription of the arrangement of the canals in 
thirty-four genera, a ‘synoptic list,”’ a biblio- 
graphy, with historical comments, and con- 
cludes as follows: “ Professor Agassiz was the 
first to attempt to use the canal system as a 
basis for homologies, as an aid in classifica- 
tion, or asa means of tracing aftinities—pur- 
poses for which it is admirably adapted.” To 
Mr. Garman’s study of the rattlesnake we owe 
an article in the Proceedings of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History (vol. xxiv), tracing 
the growth of the rattle in connection with the 
sloughing, discussing the uses of it, and con- 
necting its evolution with the copperhead 
(Ancistrodon), by way of the ground-rattler 
The same writer has contributed 
to the Bulletin of the Essex Institute (vol. xx) 
a literary-scientific paper on ‘‘ The Batrachia 
of Kalm’s ‘ En Resa til Norra America’”—a 
very thorough examination of Kalm’s‘ Travels’ 
to determine just what the Swedish naturalist 
recorded about the frogs of this continent. 
Mr. Garman carefully compares the original 
text with English, Dutch, and German ver- 
He concludes that the bull-frog and the 
leopard-frog are ‘‘ the only species noticed by 
Kalm that can be identified with any degree of 
confidence.” 


(Sistrurus). 


sions. 


—Prof. Willard Fiske has published in Flo- 
rence a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages con- 
taining a second list of books in the author’s 
own collection not cited by Lidderdale in the 
British Museum Catalogue. It contains 139 
titles of books acquired since the publication of 
the previous list, together with some corrections 
of it. In the British Museum Catalogue, the 
author tells us in his preliminary note, are 170 
titles of books printed in Iceland before the es- 
tablishment of a press at Reykjavik, in 1844. 
His two supplementary lists contain 278 more, 
making a total of 448, an astonishing number 
considering the population of the land and the 
wretched economical conditions that prevailed. 
The great majority of the books are of a reli- 
gious or ethical character. Among the others 
are several calendars, an A BC book, a tract 
on the resuscitation of persons appareatly 
drowned, on epidemic catarrh, and on vaccina- 
tion. The titles are followed, as in the first 
list, by accurate descriptions of the copy cata- 
logued and by complete bibliographical mate- 
rial, often extended to an exhaustive essay on 
the various editions of the work; the whole is 
succeeded by an index of names and titles. The 
value of this material in its bearing upon the 
history of the language and literature of Ice- 
land, because of the definitive shape in which 
it is given, cannot well be overestimated. The 
steady growth of Prof. Fiske’s unparalleled 
collection of Icelandic books attests not only 
an extraordinary interest in an out-of-the-way 
subject, but bears witness as well to his skill 
and indefatigability as a collector. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Rogers and his Contemporaries. By P. W. 
Clayden, London: Smith, Elder & Co, ; Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 2 vols. 1889, 


‘ 


| MET Rhymer near your door, and he looked 
so unusually complacent that I guessed he had 
been at his old work, endeavoring to make 
some one dissatisfied. . You must not 
be disconcerted by his remarks, for, if I may 
be allowed to parody the observation applied 
to Charles II, I should say that Rhymer is 
known never to bave said a kind thing, or 
never to have doné an unkind one. He has 
come to the assistance of many a man of 
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genius in those vicissitudes to which individu- 
als of that class are more than any other liable 
when they depend on literature for support, 
Towards artists his good word to would-be pa- 
trons, possessed of more gold than taste, has 
never been wanting; yet, such is his peculiarity 
that, while ready to serve, he is seldom willing 
to avoid offending, and evidently finds a 
pleasure in saying disagreeable things. Even 
his compliments, and they are few and far be- 
tween, have something in them which leaves 
those present in doubt whether they do not ad- 
mit of another and less kind interpretation, al- 
though the individual to whom they are ad- 
dressed may not be aware of it. . . . His 
age and infirmities screen him from the correc- 
tion which his malice so frequently merits; 
and, aware of his impunity, he thinks himself 
privileged to annoy all those with whom he 
comes in contact. But no, not all; for to the 
rich and great he is as obsequious as he is inso- 
lent to those who are not in a position to 
gratify his parvenu taste for grandeur.” 

Such was the portrait of the poet Rogers as 
painted fifty years ago by Lady Blessington in 
her almost forgotten novel ‘ Strathern’: and on 
the whole the characterization is eminently 
just. Itis borne out by his ‘ Table-Talk,’ pub- 
lished soon after his death by his friend Alex- 
ander Dyce, much as that was decried at the 
time by some of HKogers’s other friends; and 
by the remembrance of those who were inti- 
mate with him. At first sight the book before 
us would seem to give Rogers quite another 
character, especially in his earlier years; but, 
in summing all up, it comes to much the same 
thing. 

In fact, Rogers had a very good heart and a 

ys 
very sharp tongue. He even took delight in 
saying disagreeable things, and 
‘*had cultivated the habit of making caustic 
remarks until it had become a second nature. 
Sir Henry Taylor tells us that his wit was in 
higher repute than any of his time except that 
of Sydney Smith; but while Sydnev’s was ge- 
nial and good-humored, that of Rogers was 
sarcastic and bitter. Rogers knew this and 
sometimes apologized for it. ‘They tell me I 
say ill-natured things,’ heob°erved toSir Henry 
Taylor, in his slow, quiet, deliberate way. ‘I 
have a very weak voice; if I did not say ill- 
natured things, no one would hear what I 
said.’ ” 

His tongue was, a friend testifies, 

‘*an incisive organ, never allowed to grow blunt 
or rusty, but kept bright and well pointed for 
needful occasions—moreover, always polite 
and always distinct, which immensely increased 
its effect; but, what has been forgotten by his 
detractors, it was strictly used for defence, 
never for provocation, and for defence of 
others quite as much as of himself. Although, 
therefore, within these limits, no one could 
better say a bitterer thing, yet all will admit 
that he never said a vulgar or a rude one, or 
that that small and distinct voice ever failed to 
be lifted upin praise of merit or defence of the 
injured.” 

To say, however, that Rogers’s tongue was 
used solely in defences is saying teomuch, One 
remark of Lady Blessington’s quoted above is 
made almost in the same words by Fanny 
Kemble Butler: ‘* Although you say most cruel 
things (as lremember), you do, I know, many 
most kind ones; andI feel, therefore, the more 
courage in addressing this prayer to you.” 
One would think that this was the preamble of 
a request for an important service, whereas it 
was only a sort of formula in a letter of intro- 
duction given to Miss Catherine Sedgwick. 
Rogers duly invited Miss Sedgwick to break- 
fast, and she as duly reported it in print in an 
American journal, being sure that ‘‘ his life 
flowed in a kindly current. K. told me he met 


him one winter in Paris, where he found him 
enjeying art like a young enthusiast, and 
knowing every boy’s name in the street he 
lived in, and in friendship with them all.” 
That Rogers should receive Miss Sedgwick 
was but natural—the son of a man who put on 
mourning on hearing of the fight at Lexington, 
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and who had himself given hospitality to 
Priestly after his house had been destroyed by 
the mob at Birmingham and on the eve of his 
departure for America, could not but be kind 
to Americans. He was indeed so kind that his 
hospitality was sometimes taxed, and he said, 
according to Mr. Sumner: ‘** The Americans I 
have seen have generally been very agreeable 
and accomplisbed men, but there is too much 
of them; they take up too much of our time.” 
But there they were; and if he objected to the 
number, he must have been pleased with the 
quality of his guests—Cooper, Irving, Ticknor, 
Longfellow, Willis, Daniel Webster, Everett, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Sumner, and a_ host of 
others. 

To go back: As to Rogers's goodness of heart 
there can be no question. Mrs. Norton says 
rather tartly: ‘‘ He gave what he valued least, 
money: not what he valued most, praise.” But 
this was not only untrue but unfair. 
although a banker, never had money to throw 
away; he had money which was at the service 
of his friends, and for the assistance of those 
who needed it most. When Moore was in diffi- 
culties, Rogers lent him £500. Some time after 
it was repaid, Rogers asked him what he should 
do with that check, and on being told to pre- 
sent for payment, said: ‘* Well, if it is any con- 
venience to you in your Bermuda business, to 
enable you to allege that you hare no means, I 
will keep it for you.” Subsequently he offered 
to lend him £1,000 to arrange his affair with 
Longmans. In the same way he lent money to 
the poet Campbell to buy a share ina maga- 
zine, who said that his only difficulty was in 
inducing Rogers to accept the repayment of 
the loan. Several times he helped Sheridan, 
and after his death there were found among 
his papers checks of Sheridan which he had 
never presented. Much later in life he sent 
¢200 to a friend who had been condemned by 
the physicians and wanted to go to the Cape as 
his last hope. In telling his sister of it he 
wrote: ‘I think my money well spent if I 
never see it again.” 

Such instances might be greatly multiplied, 
but it was not only in money ways that Rogers 
was kind. He was willing to take great pains 
and trouble for his friends, his friends’ friends, 
and even for people who had no claim upon 
him—whether it were simply in providing for 
their amusement, for obtaining them places in 
the British Museum, or under the Government 
(as with Cary, the translator of Dante, and oth- 
ers), or for negotiating with publishers for the 
publication of their works (as with Words- 
worth). He got Sir Thomas Lawrence out of 
difficulties by inducing Lord Dudley to pur- 
chase some of his art-treasures. Like all men 
in his position, he had almost countless applica- 
tions for favors ; not ail could be granted, and 
some had to remain unanswered. Hence, per- 
haps, the accusations against him cf hardness 
of heart. Rogers was by no means arich man, 
and his friends believed that his income in the 
later years of his life scarcely exceeded £2,000 
a year. When his bank was robbed, in 1544, of 
about £47,000, it was thought at first that the 
loss might cripple the bank and possibly ruin 
him. Most of the money was ultimately re- 
covered, but during the period of suspense 
Rogers reduced his expenditure and gave up 
his carriage. One of the fabulous stories of his 
wealth and ostentation was manifestly impos- 
sible—that he had a million-pound note of the 
Bank of England framed in solid gold, and 
hanging in his drawing-room. What really 
hung there was Milton’s receipt for the five 
pounds paid to him for the copyright of ‘ Para 
dise Lost.’ 


, me 
Rogers, 





Rogers was never a handsome man. He was 
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in his later years very bald, his countenance 
singularly pale—even cadaverous—and wrin- 
kled. This unearthly pallor brought upon him 
many jokes from his friends, which he gene- 
rally took in good part and rather enjoyed. 
‘*One day, when he had been visiting the cata 
combs with a party of friends, Rogers emerged 
last. ‘Good-bye, Rogers,’ said Lord Dudley, 
shaking his hand, and everybody understood 
the joke. Sydney Smith jocosely advised him, 
in having his portrait taken, to be drawn say 
ing bis prayers with his face in his hands.” 
Carlyle, in a letter to Emerson, speaks of ** Old 
Rogers with his pale head, white, bare, and 
cold as snow,” and says he ‘* will work on you 
with those large blue eyes, cruel, sorrowful ; 
and that sardonic, shelf chin.” 

Rogers's life was so long that he could easily 
have repeated to persons now living Jetails of 
events occurring inthe early part of the last 
century, told him by the actors in them. He 
had heard Blair and Robertson preach; had 
spent a day with Adam Smith; had known Fox 
and Grattan; had been intimate syron, 
Moore and Seott, Wordsworth, 
Lamb and Coleridge, and afterwards knew 
Macaulay, Tennyson, Ruskin and Gladstone, 
Such a long life naturally falls into periods: 
his early years, when he was himself managing 
the bank, living in the country, and making 
his poetical reputation; his middle life, after 
he had come to London in 1803, was making his 
in London society, St. 


with 
Campbell, 


way and his house in 


James’s Place a centre of literature and con- 
versation, and when he was still at intervals 
husy at his poetry; and, finally, the twenty 
years after he had published the illustrated 
edition of his poems, had given up writing, and 
was living only to enjoy life. The accounts of 
the middle period, which are the most enter- 
taining, are, or rather were, to be found, until 
collected by Mr. Clayden, only in the memoirs 
The ‘ Re- 
miniscences’ and ‘ Table-Talk,’ published after 
his death, naturally relate to his last period, 
and even the generation that noted them down 
has now almost passed away. 


and letters of his contemporaries. 


These distine 
tions have to be remembered in considering 
Rogers, because his memory failed him towards 
the end, and the same story, therefore, often 
assumes different forms. Circumstances of 
which he had originally thought little or no- 
thing—as, for example, Byron’s somewhat 
coarse practical joke on him at Pisa—gained 
importance in his eyes after being often talked 
about and criticised. 

In Rogers’s time, or at all eventsin part of it, 
conversation was made a fine art. Men pre- 
pared themselves for the breakfasts and din- 
ners at which they were to take part, sketched 
out the conversation, and arranged how to 
bring in their special topics and stories. Many 
took notes afterwards of the talk at table, and 
some even entered in a ledger the names of the 
guests and the anecdotes they themselves had 
told, so that they might not repeat themselves 
too often. Rogers had commonplace books of 
this sort, and he used sometimes to bring them 
out and read his recollections of distinguished 
men. In those days a man talked to the whole 
table, and allowed no interruption and no ri- 
valry. Rogers himself was very exacting in 
this respect. He said one day that ‘‘it was a 
great fault in young men not to listen to old 

nes who were talking together; that a few 
days before, at a dinner-party, he was talking 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, an old 
man like himself, and two young men sitting 
next to them kept talking together at the time 
if they had held their tongues and listened to 
» old one a they might have heard a great 


leal that was interesting.” 


He preferred enter 
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taining his friends at his own table to dining 


Nation. 


out, and when he spoke, the guests were expect 
ed to listen. His greatest difficulties were with 
Sydney Smith and afterwards with Macaulay, 


whom it was hard to put down. They 





met at 
Bowood on one occasion during the Christmas 
S41, when Lord Lansd 
distinguished 


holidays in whe had a 


company of guests. Greville, 


speaking of Macaulay's sonorous voice, physi 
cal energy, and declamatory style, says: ** The 


drollest thing is to see the effect upon Rogers, 


who is nearly extinguished, and can neither 
make himself heard nor tind an interval to get 


ina word, He isexceedingly provoked, though 


he cannot Fanny Kemble 


Butler makes a general remark about Macau 
lay’s ** 


help admiring.’ 


speech-power,” and says that 
*** Sydney Smith’s humorous and 
mored rage at his prolific talk was ve 


Roge rs’s, of 


wd-hu 
rv funny 
she adds, * was not good 
humored; and on this very occasion, one day 
at breakfast, having two or three times uplift 
ed his thread of voice and tine incisive speect 
against the torrent of Macaulay's holding 
forth, Lord Lansdowne, the most courteous of 
hosts, endeavored to make wavy for hin witha 
‘You were saving, Mr. Rogers ”—when Rogers 
hissed out, **O! what I was saying will keep.” 
Greville writes: ‘ He revive to-morr 
when Macaulay goes.’” 


course,’ 


will 


Much of what was called wit in those days 
seems to us little more than coarse banter 
The sayings of Rogers are neat expressions of 
eynicism or severe criticism rather than wit 
His nepbew, Samuel Sharpe, says 

**My uncle's conversation could hardly | 
ealled brilliant. He seldom aimed at wit, 
though he enjoyed it in others. He often told 
anecdotes of bis early recollections and of the 
distinguished persons with whom he had been 
acquainted. These he told with great neatness 


and fitness in 
understood 


the choiee of w 
by 


rds, as may be 






an examination of the prose 
notes to his poems. But the valuable part of 
his conversation was his good sense, Joined wit! 
knowledge of literature and art, and yet more 
particularly his constant aim at improvement 
and the care that he took to lead his friends t 


what was worth talk ng about 
Mr. Hayward wrote of Rogers's parties 


“It was a current joke that he asked pe 
to breakfast by way of probation for dinn: 
but his breakfast parties (till tl 
to be alone made him less discrimi 
made for those with whom he wi 
socially, and his dinners, comps 
ing, were affairs of necessity or fort 
his happiest moods he was not cot 
spirits never rose above temperate 
loud laughing and talking, 
distinguished person or privilege 
to break the ice and keep up 
versation at his dinners not I 
ged. It seemed to be, and perhay 
down by the subdued light, which left half 
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unwillingness 























the room in shadow, and speedily awoke the 
fairer portion of the comp to tl lisacre 
able consciousness that their complexions 
were looking muddy and their roilettes th t 
posite of fresh. After making every allowance 
for this drawback, however, his di rs Were 
justly reckoned among the pleasantes tow 
Some who have thought Rogers's poetical 
reputation unmerited bave considered it even 
factitious, and gained for him by his wealth, his 
social position, and by the chea; mpliments 


of 





writers and critics who had been ents 
tained by him and wished to be his yuests « 
more. For sucha stat ere is no f 
tion. The contemporary critics of Rogers may 
seein to us mistaken in their judgments, but 
there is no reason or justice in accusing them 
of dishonesty. Certainly we ca t but suy 


pose that both Byron and Lord Holland —t 


say nothing of oth: 





z rs--Were sincere in their 
admiration of Rogers's poetry. In point of 
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It was ti | luct of Rogers's two Italian 
t s Hew Italy in the aut of isl4 
as soon as the Continent Was again open t 
English travellers, and remained there the 
winter, passing through Brussels on his return 
ly a few days before the battle of Waterloo, 
He kept a diary which is the foundation of the 
poem. It is a pity that Mr. Clayden has not 
1 iit in full, for he saw much that would 
entertaining in his detailed descriptions, 


Canova showed him how he kissed his bed three 


t he went into it after dinner; and 
ifter be bad dined at the Duke of Bedford’s the 
and danced with castanettes 
At Naples, 


hess waltzed 


Canova 


‘ata ball at the house of the Minister of Fi 
nanee, ‘all the world danced and the King him 
self. in a quadrille, with the Princess of Wales 
Wonderful play with his limbs, too much so 


with his head and body It gave him the 
balancing air of a rope-dancer, or of a dancing 
master teaching ease to his scholars Murat 
was extremely polite to Rogers, whose fame as 


a poet had reached him. The Queen talked to 
him about ‘ The Pleasures of Memory.’ Murat 
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himself, as he rode on horseback about Naples, 
often met Rogers, and alwayssaluted him with 
the question, ‘Eh, bien, monsieur, étes-vous 
inspiré aujourd'hui ¢’ . On the 6th of 
March, after a visit with Lord Holland to 
Pompeii, Rogers was at Lord Holland’s at 
night when the rumor came, ‘ Bonaparte gone 
from Elba.’ Rogers adds: ‘Fainting of his 
sister, the Queen ; many conjectures’; ‘un peu 
d'espoir,’ says Mosbourg, ‘et beaucoup de dé- 
sespoir.’” 

The idea of * Italy’ was formed gradually in 
his mind, Various bits had been written or 
sketched out on the spot, though it must be 
admitted that some of the prose descriptions, 
written hurriedly at the time—for instance, 
that of Paestum—are equal to the more finish- 
ed and revised verses. Inthe autumn of 1821 
Rogers went again to Italy for the winter, this 
time meeting Byron—first, at Bologna, and 
again at Pisa with Shelley. The meeting is 
commemorated by the passage headed ‘ Bolo- 
gna,” though it was written after Byron’s death. 
During the winter Rogers continued writing, 
and, under the editorship of his sister Sarah, 
the first part of ‘ Italy’ appeared anonymously, 
while he was still absent from England. ‘The 
second part was not published until 1828—this 
time with the author’s name attached. But 
new schools of poetry had sprung up, and poets 
had appeared who were greater than Rogers— 
this relic of a past generation. The public 
taste had changed, and although ‘ Italy’ had a 
succes destime, it Was not popular. 

‘Rogers fancied,” says his nephew, ‘‘ that 
the cool manner in which the poem was at first 
received amounted to an unfavorable verdict. 
He was not disposed to question the taste of 
the public in the case of a work which was 
meant to please the public. So he made a bon- 
fire, as he described it, of the unsold copies, 
and set himself to the task of making it better.” 

He therefore revised, enlarged, and improved 
the poem, and determined to issue it in an illus- 
trated edition. Everything was done under his 
own constant direction and supervision. He 
chose the subjects, suggested the character of 
the pictures, superintended their execution, and 
made the illustrations almost as much his own 
as the letter-press they adorned. Of the fifty- 
five illustrations, twenty-five were from Tur- 
ner’s drawings, twenty from Stothard, and 
two from Prout. The total cost of the whole 
edition of 10,000 copies was over $36,000. The 
success of this magnificent book was such that 
Rogers then brought out a new edition of his 
poems, illustrated chiefly by Turner and Sto- 
thard, the preparation for which cost nearly the 
same sum. Both books paid for themselves, 
and the early copies nuw bring good prices on 
account of the engravings. They did much 
towards making Turner generally known. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his ‘ Preterita,’ tells of re- 
ceiving as a present on his thirteenth birthday 
a copy of the illustrated ‘Italy,’ which, he 
says, ‘‘ determined the main tenor of my life.” 
In a letter to Rogers, written from Venice, he 
says : 

‘* The worst of it was that I lost all feeling of 
Venice, and this was the reason both of my not 
writing to youand of my thinking of you so 
often. For whenever [ found myself getting 
utterly hard and indifferent, [ used to read 
over a little bit of the ‘ Venice’ in the ‘ Italy,’ 
and it put me always into the right tone of 
thought again, and for this I cannot be enough 
grateful to you. For though I believe that in 
the summer, when Venice is indeed lovely, 
when pomegranate blossoms hang over every 
garden wall, and green sunlight shoots through 
every Wave, custom will not destroy or even 
weaken the impression conveyed at first, it is 
far otherwise in the length and bitterness of 
the Venetian winters, Fighting with frosty 


winds at every turn of the canals takes away 
all the old feelings of peace and stillness ; the 
protracted cold makes the dash of the water on 
the walls asound of simple discomfort. ee 
When I used to get into this humor, 1 always 
iad recourse to thove | nes of yours : 
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**The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets 
Ebbing and flowtuz, and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps 'o and fro, 
Lead to her gates. Th» path lies o’er the sea 
Invisible; and from the land we went 
As to a floating city—steering in 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
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On the title-page of ‘Tne Open Door’ Miss 
Howard, in quotation from Molitre, begs per- 
mission to weave the web cf her romance at 
leisure and not to be pressed for the conclusion. 
For what is properly the romance the prayer 
must be denied. Hardly any one is morbid 
enough to wish to linger over the passionate 
love of a healthy young woman for a man 
whom she has never known in any other con- 
dition than that of an incurable and rather ill- 
tempered cripple. The author has evaded love- 
passages with some cleverness, and devoted her 
evidently ample leisure to less distasteful epi- 
sodes. In the contrast between the dazzling 
lieutenant who rode out at morning to enjoy 
his kingdom, the world, and the maimed, sense- 
less clod borne back at evening never again to 
move beyond the shady garden corner, a skil- 
ful psychologist would have had his oppor- 
tunity. He could have made us sigh and 
weep for Cuunt Hugo, and consoled, instead 
of offending, by the sacrifice of a beautiful, 
imaginative Gabrielle. Miss Howard cannot 
sound deep waters, and her attempts produce 
cumulative irritation. Count Hugo philoso- 
phizing is dull, and as a moralist inefficient. 
When he quarrels with his ridiculous mamma, 
he becomes amusing ; and mamma, together 
with her pampered puppy, Mousey, provokes 
mirth in every attitude. Miss Howard has of- 
ten come very near writing capital comedy, 
never nearer than in the delineation of the 
Countess von Kronfels ; but she seems to lack 
either the sense for art or the knowledge which 
would keep her from bubbling over into bur- 
lesque. She has never learned how to make a 
good effect by moderating hilarity. Her tena- 
city of early habit shows itself in many ways. 
Long residence in Europe has not denational- 
ized her style, which remains vigorously Ame- 
rican. Her Europeans are all seen through 
American eyes, and New England’s social sim- 
plicity permeates the wickedness of the worst. 
Count Hugo has no more hesitation about send- 
ing his sweetheart down to the village along, 
at midnight, to protect the honor of a saucy 
chambermaid, than a chivalrous, republican 
Mr. Frye of Maine would have had. And 
would it ever have entered into the head of a 
woman who had not had the benefit of New 
England ‘‘ culture” to select as a title for a 
story an indefinite phrase from Epictetus which 
has almost nothing to do with the case ? 

‘A Girl Graduate’ is a product of New Eng- 
land culture unimpaired. Life is always a seri- 
ous affair, almost always solemn. The baby is 
born in a maze of problems and questions, and 
the old man dies still seeking solutions and an- 
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swers. Everything is decorous and honest and 
uplifting, and there is either no grammar at 
all, or a great deal of it, very inflexible and 
stately. The girl graduate has the grammar, 
while her family and friends have it not ; and 
one of the problems which, at eighteen, con- 
front her is, how she may gain an entrance 
into those charming circles where it is believed 
to be pretty evenly distributed. Maggie Dean 
is the daughter of an illiterate machinist, and 
would be described by an Engiishman as ‘‘a 
young person educated above her station.” ‘To 
Maggie’s father, as to thousands of American 
fathers of the same class, the English phrase 
is meaningless. They are accustomed to know- 
ing that their women are finer than they, and, 
in their heart of hearts, are proudest when 
‘one of the girls” is like unto the owl for wis- 
dom and the bird of paradise for plumage. To 
those fond and guileless men she cannot have 
been educated above her station, for does not 
her education make her equal with the best / 
It is left to the girl herself to find out that it 
does not, and then comes the bitter hour, In 
the story of the ‘ Breadwinners’ the worst con- 
sequences to a girl’s nature of recognition of 
this disappointing truth are described with a 
stern disregard of popular sentiment. It 
would be pleasant to be able to believe that 
the Maggie of that famous story is exceptional 
and Miss Wooley’s Maggie typical; but we fear 
that the anonymous author generalized from 
the wider experience, and that his views about 
the effect of high-school education upon the 
mob were less rosy. Still, it is cheerful to have 
Maggie Dean purged of vulgar ambitions by 
the fire of social snubbing, and developing « 
refinement which does not always accompany 
the knowledge gained from books. 

‘Grandison Mather’ is a modern and realistic 
“romance of a poor young man.” The poor 
young man has been rich, has been fairly edu- 
cated, and capitally trained to do nothing. In 
the heyday of fortune he previded himself 
with a wife, lovely and penniless, and, when 
fortune takes wings, she is the only luxury of 
which he is not deprived. The wife is not in- 
troduced to point the proverb that ‘‘a young 
man married is a man marred,” but to impress 
upon a sceptical generation that most of all in 
poverty and trouble a man may rejoice with 
the wife of his youth. There is nothing intense 
or tragie in the situation while the husband is 
looking for work, the wife waiting at home, 
and the slim purse diminishing, but it is all 
tender and pathetic, and enlivened by humor 
inseparable from the circumstances. Grandi- 
Mather and his wife are fictitious, but 
story of their vicissitudes is true in 
most trifling detail. The author could 
resist the temptation to permit his hero 
in the end the achievement of notoriety 
if not of greatness. His book, ‘ Dreams 
Within a Dream,’ is the novel of the year, 
and there, in enjoyment of his fame, the 
romantic novelist would have left him, One 
swallow does not make a summer, nor one 
novel that is talked about establish preémi- 
nence in fiction. The hardest lesson Mather 
has to learn is, that the creative faculty is in- 
dependent and erratic, and not to be relied on 
for the provision of what Mrs, Lecks called 
‘*board-money.” By this last bitter experi- 
ence the story becomes a consistent chapter of 
real life. Its consistency is marred by only one 
romantic flight, the description of St. Mare, 
the terrible and all-powerful critic. The au- 
thor’s evident acquaintance with the condi- 
tions of journalistic and literary life in New 
York ought to have kept his pages free from 
the impossible lion with the tawny mane, and 
the remarkable den in which the place of honor 
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is given to a table laden with ‘‘ a whole battery 
of liquors.” 

There is novelty in a story by Mr. James 
with a situation so important that we are more 
occupied by what the people do than by the 


way they doit. Such a situation is to be found 
in ‘A London Life’ Not the great one—that is 


simple enough. From the beginning it is clear 
that Mrs. Lionel Berrington is on the high road 
that leads to the Court of Probate and Divorce, 
and that the of 
Berrington and others” will come on in due 
time. The scene which makes us pause and 


question its possibility is that managed by 


case ‘‘Berrington versus 


Laura Wing at the opera, when she practically 
asks her serious and ingenuous compatriot to 
marry her, and is practically declined with 
thanks. In the moment of certainty that the 
long impending disgrace 
that her sister, Selina, had bolted, Laura Wing 
might have cried out to Wendover to save 
That 
expression of the desperation to which she 
had been gradually brought by 
artistic wickedness and 
brutality. But she stopped to consider that by 
to-morrow Selina’s crime would have engulfed 
her, and to decide that she must play boldly 
now, or be lost for ever. It is her coldcalcula 
tion which makes the scene important and im- 
probable, for the only way to reconcile it with 
probability is by attributing to Laura a large 
share of Selina’s unscrupulousness, an inference 
which is contradicted by her ultra-sensitive 
rectitude and exaggerated sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. Having conceived the situation, 
it would have been more interesting if Mr, 
James nad permitted Laura to win, and then 
shown us her feelings and thoughts when she 
looked herself in the face, and knew, as she 
would know, that, for honesty, there was no 
choice between her and Selina, 

Selina is done in the author’s best manner 
A most airy, elegant, and apparently superti 
cial creature, her corruption is so profound 
that she has lost every shred of moral percep- 
tion. Sometimes her methods strike us as too 
subtle and finished for an American girl born 
of honest, decent stock. In the end, however, 
she does credit to her uncultivated ancestors, 
for, not content with making a scandal, she 
does it, as old Lady Davenant says, ‘‘ in the 
most offensive way, publicly, clumsily, with 
the vulgarest bravado.” 

Mr. James long ago reached perfection in the 


was accomplished, 


her. would have been an impressive 


her sister's 


her brother-in-law’s 


art of insinuation. One of the great charms 
of his work is, that we can imagine so much 
more than he tells us, and feel quite sure that 
our imagination does not lead us astray. It is 
very pleasant and flattering to find ourselves 
able to do half the author’s work, but it is mad- 
dening to have to doit all, to be given almost 
nothing to go upon. In Mrs. Temperly the 
author overestimates his power and abuses his 
privilege. 
of course, but what is the object of her astute- 
ness? Where does she mean toarrive/ The 
sphinx was frankness itself in comparison with 
Mrs. Temperly, and no one not in the author's 
intimate confidence will ever know 
was ‘‘after.” 

It is strange that when a story is discovered 
in ancient, mouldy, crabbed MS., it is pretty 
sure to be so dull a story that we wish the 
worm had eaten it, or that it had been quite 
undecipherable. For all the entertainment 
that can be extracted from it, the MS. of 
‘Margery, a Tale of Old Nuremberg,’ might 
as well have rotted on the shelves of the mer- 
chant in Venice. 
wrote her life, and that is some excuse for her 
prolixity, heaviness, and disorderly habit of 


She is an astute, managing mamma, 


what she 


Margery was old when she 
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If she had 
might have done better. 


undertaken less, she 
Her « 


her youth, 


narration, 


wn love affairs 


and the charms of beauty, and 


lume, while 


virtue are quite enough for one v« 


a consecutive account of the 


wild brother, Herdegen, would suttice for 


‘4 Sul ve at aa 
large second. The one merit of her clumsy 
discursive manner is that it helps realization 
of a ponderous pomp and slow-going magniti 
cence with which a burgher aristocracy, at the 


height of its power, probably surrounded itself 
Some of her descriptions of fétes and pageants 
are rich and gorgeous word-pictures, and the 
author’s name is a guarantee for their histori 
cal accuracy. 

The MSS. left by Micah Clarke, to be collated 
and edited by a descendant, are better worth 
preservation. The compiler unfortunately ce 
layed his work a little too long, and his story 
of the Western Rebellion of 1685, and of the 
pitiful rout of Duke of Monmouth, bas 


But 


James 
been forestalled by Mr. Besant 





can be twice told without loss, especial! 


there is no resemblance between the charac 
ters and minor incidents of the two versions 


Micah had a stirring time for a month or tw 


He 


but an humbl: 


and describes his adventures graphically. 


is not the hero of his own tale, 


follower of Decimus Saxton, who had sold his 


sword to every prince in Europe, but 


Was lone 
the less able a soldier because he plit 


plied h 
for 


patriotism, but for 
money and pure love of a fight 


is trade 


neither principle nor 


Decimus isa 


spirited example of the soldier of fortune, and 


his figure makes a brilliant contrast to that of 
the unhappy Monmouth, the slave of mood, 
one hour depressed to the ground, the next ex 


alted to the skies, fit for less than a 


armies, unless it 


nothing 


leader of have been a 
king 
deal 
the « 


massed 


may 
Throughout the st ry there isa great 
of vivid, thrilling description, of which 


large of t 
bebind 
a fair example: 

‘** The fog was rent, and the long lines of tl 
roval cavalry broke out tron 





King’s men on the peasants 


their scythes at Sedgemoor is 


wave, rich in scarlet and blue and geld, as 
grand a sight as ever the eye rested on Chere 
Was something in the smooth, steady sweep of 
so great a body of horsemen which gave the 
feeling of irresistible power. Rank after rank 


standards, 
ey poure 


with either 


and line after line, with waving 

tossing manes, and gleaming steel, t! 
onward, an army in themselves, 
flank ill shrouded the 








still in mist As they 
thundered along, mane to mane and bridle to 
bridle, there came from them such a gust of 
deep chested oaths, with the yal gle of harness 
the clash of steel, and the measured beat 
multitudinous hoofs, that no man who hat} 
not stood up against such a whiriwit witt 
nothing but a seven-foot pike in bis can 
know how hard it is to fac withast p 
and a firm grip.” 
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The birds 
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larger part of the great family of paradise 
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birds, with their rich metallic coloring and 
odd and striking appendages in the form of 
ruffs, crests, shields, and remarkably clongat- 
ed plumes. The great parrot family is also rep- 
resented in its extreme brilliancy of coloring 
and variety of forms, while some of the king- 
fishers and the fruit pigeons and the gaudy 
pittas, make up an assemblage that may well 
tax the most skilful artist to delineate. Many 
of the smaller birds are not lacking in striking 
features of coloration or form. As_ usual in 
Gould’s works, a single sheet of text accompa- 
nies each plate, giving a description and a 
brief history of the species figured. 

The supplement to the Trochilidwe, or hum- 

ming - birds, projected shortly before Mr. 
Gould’s death, was also carried to completion 
by Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, with the codpera- 
tion of Mr. Osbert Salvin, a well-known Eng- 
lish ornithologist, who has made this group of 
birds a specialsubject of study. This work was 
issued in five parts, 1885-87, forming a single 
volume of fifty-eight plates and text, complet- 
ing the work on the humming-birds, now com- 
prising six volumes, with upwards of 400 plates. 
About 40 species are figured the size of life, 
with appropriate floral surroundings, almost 
rivalling in effectiveness of presentation na- 
ture’s own handiwork. The original designs 
(of the original work, at least), as in the case 
of Gould’s other works, were executed by him- 
self, and drawn on stone by Mr. Richter. The 
introduction to the work fills more than one 
bundred pages, and treats of the classification 
and systematic arrangement of the genera and 
species. 
The humming-birds have been styled the 
gems of creation,” their metallic tints rival- 
ling in brilliancy, variety of tint, and play of 
colors the richest mineral gems. Mr. Gould’s 
collection of these birds, numbering nearly 
6,000 specimens (now in the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum), was for 
many years unequalled in its extent and com- 
pleteness, and long since acquired a world-wide 
celebrity. The common generic names given 
these birds indicate well some of their striking 
features. Among them are, with distinctive 
prefixes to indicate the various species, such as 
the following: emerald, amethyst, sapphire, to- 
paz, ruby, star-throat, flame-bearer, sunbeam, 
rainbow, sun-angel, wood-star, hill-star, velvet- 
breast, train-bearer, sylph, raquet-tail, plum- 
leteer, coquette, etc. 

Mr. Gould was a remarkable man, and his 
illustrated works form an enduring monument 
to his energy, unceasing activity, artistic abili- 
ty, and taste. He was born in September, 
1804, in Lyme, Dorsetshire, England, and died 
February 3, 188i, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. In 1827 he went to London and was ap- 
pointed Curator to the Zodlogical Society’s 
Museum. He here made the acquaintance of 
many leading naturalists, including Mr. N. A. 
Vigors, an eminent ornithologist, by whom he 
was encouraged to make his first venture in 
the field in which he eventually became so fa- 
mous. ‘“ By this time, however, an event had 
taken place which had an influence on the 
whole of his later life; viz , his marriage with 
Miss Coxen, the daughter of Mr. Nicholas 
Coxen of Kent. Besides her other accom- 
plishments, Mrs. Gould was an admirable 
draughtswoman, and, from her husband's 
sketches, she transferred to stone the figures” 
of his first illustrated works. In i838 she ac- 
companied him to Australia, where for two 
years they studied in life the birds they were 
to depict and describe. Soon after their return, 
however, Mrs. Gould died, and for a time Mr. 
Gould was nearly overwhelmed by his bereave- 
ment, 
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Letters of Thomas Carlyle. 1826-1856. Edit- 
ed by Charles Eliot Norton. Macmillan & 
Co. 1888, 


THESE new letters of Carlyle extend from the 
date of his marriage to that of the publication 
of the ‘French Revolution,’ and, in his ife, 
from the thirty-first to the forty-first year. 
They are in nearly all cases written to mem- 
bers of his family, and portions of a few of 
them were included, with many errors, in 
Froude’s ‘ Life.’ They afford a complete view 
of Carlyle’s:interests, labors, and temperament 
at this important and trying period of his life, 
and amply justify the hopes that such an epis- 
tolary autobiography would give not only a 
much needed correction of the false impres- 
sions made by Froude’s method of dealing with 
his materials, but an entertaining and useful 
story of Carlyle’s growth and nature. The 
most striking general feature of the letters is 
their simple and almost humble tone. Froude, 
by selecting for publication the most highly 
colored passages, and especially those most af- 
fected by emotion, melancholy, or picturesque- 
ness of style, made his narrative altogether too 
high-strung. Tbe larger mass of ordinary let- 
ters is needed to give proper relief to such mo- 
ments of feeling. With these new letters be- 
fore us, we see that Carlyle’s relations with his 
family—anc these were the most vital and inti- 
mate of his life-relations—were natural and 
healthy; and they were in the highest degree 
honorable to him. One would look in vain for 
a better example of filial or brotherly affection 
constantly alive, conscientious, and helpful. He 
was interested in the doings and fortunes of 
all, not in a generally sympathetic, but a spe 
cific and practical way, and he knew no differ- 
ence between the ‘‘ Doctor” at Rome and Na- 
ples and poor ‘* Alick” struggling on his farm, 
under the hopeless conditions and hard sur- 
roundings of Scottish agriculture. He was al- 
ways anxiuus to give and receive merely per- 
sonal news, shared in their ventures and trials, 
and was ready with advice and encourage- 
ment. 


The more interesting part is naturally the 
expression of the attachment between himself 
and his aged and pious mother, as it also ex- 
hibits character in a very pure form, Carlyle’s 
mother, indeed, with her worryings over the 
children and her trust in God, her learning to 
write from him and her painful exercise of 
the pen, her reading of his books and articles, 
her limited experience beyond the Ecclefechan 
horizon, and her looking forward to the annual 
meeting with her son, is the most prominent 
character in the correspondence; and whenever 
he writes to her, the page is brighter for the 
beauty and tenderness of the relationship. To 
have brought out fully the fact of this tie, 
which was so large an element in Carlyle’s hu- 
man life, is sufficient reward; but when to this 
is added the spirit of the whole united family, 
struggling to live independently and worthily, 
and to better themselves and each other ac- 
cording to their opportunities, a great deal has 
been added to our knowledge of the good in 
Carlyle’s days. 

Next to this undiminished and simple family 
affection and helpfulness in Carlyle, one notes 
particularly his kindness to those whom he 
could in any useful way assist. He was hospi- 
table really to any sincere and honest young 
man, and did not limit his interest to literary 
youths. He was willing to do a good turn by 
the way to very humble and ordinary folk. 
The capital instance of his kindness, however, 
in these letters, is his attention to poor Glen, 
a disciple of his whose mind failed. He read 
Hemer with him—much to his own pleasure, it 








is true, but that does not lessen the virtue of 
the act, and he was attentive, so far as was in 
his power, to his comfort and bettering. To 
Irving, too, his spirit is admirable in patience 
and love. The victim of what Carlyle most 
abhorred, he nevertheless was not suffered to 
become alienated from his heart, and Carlyle’s 
pictures of the wretched condition of his friend 
are more full of sorrow than of the contempt 
he must have felt for the results of such a life 
as Irving came to lead. Towards Jeffrey, also, 
though one perceives the gradually widening 
rift between tke two, Carlyle maintained as 
appreciative and grateful an attitude as was to 
be expected. Jeffrey himself nowhere in our 
accounts of him stands forth so amiably and 
acceptably as here. He was kind and helpful, 
according to his lights, when Carlyle needed 
friends, and will be so most pleasantly remem- 
bered. Mill’s triendship and considerate ser- 
vices also are truly rendered, and, on the whole, 
one gets the impression that he was a truer and 
more interested friend than the correspondence 
properly shows, These are the principal human 
elements in the letters, outside of the family 
concerns, and they give an impression of gene- 
ral kindliness and good-will in the air—the 
very thing which Froude most left out. 

Carlyle himself is egoistical as always; ab- 
sorbed in himself, in his genius and its expres- 
sion so much as to lend disproportion to the 
world of men outside him, which he always 
beheld with a queer distortion. The keenness 
of his physical eye seems to have partly blinded 
him to moral and intellectual character less 
immediately and continually shown, and his 
proneness toa depreciatory judgment disturbed 
his little faculty of toleration. His mood was 
that of the prophet, and he carried it to the 
dinner-table, where it does not belong. The 
difficulty he found in obtaining expression for 
his genius doubtless contributed to this oblique 
view of ordinary human life. The necessity 
he seems under of talking to himself, as a 
driver does to his horse, to keep his courage 
up, is as obvious in all these letters as in any 
others. He preached to his own soul as perti- 
naciously as to the world, and inp the same 
words. This strain, this unceasing reminder 
to himself to fear God and respect not men’s 
judgments or ways, keeps ov independent of his 
progress. He gradually ieft behind the schemes 
of taking professorships and lecturing, he burned 
his failures in literature, and came to a sure 
conviction as to his place and work, and the 
fate he was subject to of staying put, but 
without finding it easier to do so without self- 
declamation. 

It is hardly fanciful to say that these apos- 
trophes to himself and ‘ lashings” of moral 
feeling were to him what, in another age and 
with other modes of the same faith, prayer 
and ‘‘wrestlings” would have been. They 
were his spiritual resource and the language 
of them. But in a certain way the constant 
repetition of these phrases and the fluency of 
these ‘‘communings” serve an end. It was 
one result of the publication of his opinions 
upon men and of his family history to turn at- 
tention from his works to bis life; and it is well 
to find that the principles he preached were 
those he lived by, that they were self-derived, 
genuine and native to his own struggles, and 
to observe in what way they operated on him- 
self from day to day and year to year. The 
sight of struggle in its real forms, of tragedy 
unsoftened and unilluminated by the poetic 
spirit, is never pleasant; hard features are as 
disagreeable in a life asin a face, and in Car- 
lyle’s biography this element is trying always. 
But, although in these letters all this must en- 
ter, being a part of the truth, yet the value of 
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Prof. Norton’s work, which is that of a just 
friend as well as of a laborious editor, is that 
it lowers the relief of these hard lines, and 
shows more fu!liv the kindliness, the tidelity, 
and the true-heartedness of Carlyle, in which 
his manhood lay quite as much as in his self- 
rallying courage, his indignation at teebleness 
and folly, and his uncharitableness when his 
affections were not concerned. These volumes 
show his private life with those nearest and 
dearest to him, apart from his genius, and in 
this way—which is the way of truth 
memory as his friends would wish. 


serve his 





Speeches of the Right Honorable Lord Ran 
dolph Churchill, M.P., 1880-1888, Collected, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Louis J. 
Jennings, M.P. 2 vols. 
& Co, 1889. 


Longmans, Green 


Later Speeches on Political Questions, with 
Select Controversial Papers. By George W. 
Julian. Indianapolis: Carlon & Hollenbeck. 
L880, 

An American reader of Mr. Jennings’s volumes 

cannot help asking himself of how many of our 

public men it would pay to print the speeches 
after the voluminous fashion in which those of 

Lord Cbarchill, Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, 

Mr. Gladstone, and many others have been 

presented. A cynical politician might reply 

that they are not expected to pay, at least ina 
pecuniary sense, but only as an advertisement 
of the particular statesman. But the question 
recurs @ fortiori, how many of our public men 
would think that any gain at all adequate to 
the expenditure could result from such a me- 
thod. That which to be much more 
relied upon here is the management of primary 
meetings and nominating conventions and po- 
litical machinery in general. But it 
only remarkable that these speeches should be 
printed, but that they should be made. With 
us, in the few weeks preceding a Presidential, 
and in a much almost vanishing 
degree before a State election, a certain num- 
ber of speakers make the rounds, but the 
audiences are for the most part small, and 
much more interested in brass bands and torch 
light processions, 


seems 


is not 


less and 


In England, at every inter- 
val of Parliamentary sessions the leading states- 
men go about the country, and the interest is 
so great that, to hear even men of the second 
rauk, like Lord Churchill, audiences of five, ten, 
and twenty thousand persons are not wanting. 

A third feature of the English speeches is 
that they are so much more readable than any 
made here. The writer of this notice, at the 
time of the introduction of Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule Bill, waded through at least a hun- 
dred columns of speeches reported in the Zimes, 
and has not found the interest of these two 
volumes to flag. Yet, surely, the questions of 
civil-service and tariff reform, of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, the general pension bills, 
the treatment of the Indians, admit of as dra- 
matic presentation, and ought to be of more 
interest to us, than those of home rule in Ire- 
land, of the 
nagement of the British army and navy. 


“gyotian expedition, or the ma 


The secret we take to lie in the personal and 
public character of English politics, as com 
pared with the anonymous and abstract quality 
of ours. In England all great questions are 
debated in the open arena of the House of 
Commons, They take the form of definite 
measures, for and against which are arrayed 
allthe leading men, both of the Government 
and of the Opposition. When these men after- 
wards go outside of Parliament or into the pro 
vinces, they are already perfectly well known 
both of themselves and in their relation to the 
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The 


great questions of the day. 
feit in seeing them and hearing their remarks, 


Nation. 


not only upon the main subjects, but upon their 
colleagues and opponents, 
In this country all business is thrown, in its 


erndest and most abstract form, into the com 


mittee-rooms, from which it emeres 


in 
fectly impersonal shape, and usually only in 
the last hours of a session, or in such a confu 
sion of other business that debate of a kind to 
interest or inform the public ts out of the ques 
tion. When a member, therefore, undertakes 


to address the constituents of his own or any 
other district, he must deal in pure generalities, 
His hearers know nothing of the processes or 
arguments by which the result, if any, has 
been arrived at. They do not identify it with 
any particular man or men, and thus the ele 
No 


bad 


ment of personal interest is wholly lost. 


speaker can point to anything good or 


which he himself or anybody else has done, or 


can promise that he or anybody else will do 
’ 


action «at 


t 
anything in the future, because all 


pends upon majorities—first of committees and 


then of the houses—respecting which nobody 
can say anything definite of any kind. Weare 
not now discussing other qualities of the two 
systems; but with regard to the interest of 
public speaking there can be no question as t 
where the advantage lies, 

Lord Randolph Churchill is apparently 


neither a very great orator nor a very great 


man, yet these side-lights make his speeches 

First of all comes the 
hatred with which the true Ty 
Gladstone. 


influence with the mass of the nation, coupled 


entertaining. fury and 


wards Mr 


ry re 
The rueful admission of his great 


with the outbursts of denunciation, is 


very 


amusing. Not less so is the exaltation of th 


influence of property and land and position, 
struggling with the compulsory worship of the 
one side Lord 


rising tide of democracy. On 


Randolph seems distinctly to deserve credit, in 


that he has ventured to separate himself from 


his party by denouncing the extravagance an 





inetliciency of the spending department 





preferred rather to resign the Chanceilo 
than 
party to expenditures against which he had 


of to be a consenting 


the Exchequer 
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pledged himself in his public speeches 
be added that 


It may 


while not always expressed 





the purest of Er glish, these Sper hes show a 
good deal of vigor and force, and at times ris 
to a fair height of eloquence 

It is to be feared that refo f Mr. Ju 
lian’s type do more upon the wl to diseredit 
reform than to advance it. Their besetting sin 
is exaggeration, and after they are once found 
out their influence ceases with the s i 


Weare in fullaccord with Mr. Ju 
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most of his contentions, and we ha o dis 
sition to question bis sir ty; but wea 
pelled by his methods, Those who ditte 
with him may have be i ‘ z vd 
those whom he denounced may have deserved 
denunciation s s |} 
fuse and div i lay Ss é 
fective oratory at the hustings, but it makes 
poor reading, and of sever t s : 
collected in this volume we must say tt 
are ‘‘full of sound and fury, sig ving ! 
thing.” Reason revolts when we peruse a dia 
tribe full of such sta nts as thatin Massa 
chusetts *‘a crouching tenantrv, toiling under 
absentee landlords, bears witness at e to tl 
decline of agricultur and tt i ay fre 
dom or when t author aiis dt of 
the to women ss a wr g as ne 
gro slavery is. Yet, in spite of tl Tensive 
tone of these spec Ss ard the almost total 
ack of literary merit, they worth preserv 
ng, They contain some sort of history of the 














A keen interest is Inderendent movement of 1872, or rather of 
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Sketches of George Was t Ky W 
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none an beg t e Wi Marshall 
whose biography inY Waysiss he best 
extant Now M s i s te j . es. Wee is 
40. Corry RR say 14, A ancroft 
a Mors t ite i) te sy arks Is 
? st f t Irving, Gu t and =f st 
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si V R i the rai tales of the 
t reg and rry-tree do not appeal 
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rag i g tion to de-cribe himself as 
t v rector of Mt. Vernon parish,” equal 
Va mvtth with his iegends This di ton il 
until the sixth edition, publishel in Isis. Yet 
pular idea of Washington is more apt to 
be based upon these figments of Weems’s imagi 


upon a more solid estimate lke 


We should like to notice other cu- 





-h as the first biographical sketch 


noted 777), the Latin works of Glass and 
Lance, the play by Custis, and the absurd gene 
alogy issued by Welles, in which he starts with 
Odin; but space forbids 
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The fact that a limited edition of Mr. Ba- 


k is issued precludes a second edition, 
be well to note several errors and 


His 447, without an author’s name, 
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is a reprint of Mrs. Hyd de’s volume, deseo en- 
tered as No, 426. A note should have been 
added to Habberton’s sketch (No. 474), to allow 
the reader to know that it is a ‘‘comic” bio- 
graphy. And, as the man has been his best 
biographer, why ought not some mention of the 
new collection of his writings now in process of 
publication to have been made? It was an- 
nounced early in 1888, and Mr. Baker has titles 
of what has been issued in 1889. But these are 
light failings when compared with the general 
utility of the book. Its interest and value are 
enhanced by an etching of the ‘‘ Powel” por- 
trait of Washington, painted by Wright. 


John Brown. By Dr. Hermann von Holst. 
Edited by Frank Preston Stearns. Boston : 
Cupples & Hurd. 


THIs smal! volume is perhaps the first evoked 
in a polemic spirit by Messrs. Hay and Nico- 
lay’s Life of Lincoln during its piecemeal ap- 
pearance in the Century. Others, we dare say, 
will follow, not so recklessly incurred—for a 
judgment of the hero of Harper’s Ferry was by 
no means necessary to the biography. Mr. 
Stearns, whose father’s relations to John Brown 
are well known, seems to us to have been un- 
duly moved by an obiter dictum, and on the 
other hand to have overrated the effect of the 
essay which Von Holst contributed to vol. xli 
of the Preussische Jahrbiicher. Its style is 
rather more tropical than that of the author’s 
‘Constitutional History,’ and the argument 
seems to us to offer nothing new to a discussion” 
which cannot possibly be compressed into 120 
pages of coarse print—one-half devoted to Har- 
per’s Ferry alone. While allowing full weight 
to Holst’s historical opinion and moral sympa- 
thies, we think Mr. Stearns unwarrantably 
elated when he makes of this essay an im- 
pregnable bulwark against hostile attacks on 
Brown. ‘No rude hand will ever again,” he 
is confident, ‘‘ reach high enough to pull down 
this record of his fame.” But, asa first conse- 
quence, let us see if Messrs. Hay and Nicolay 
will feel constrained to modify their censure in 
the finished book. 

For example, what has Von Holst done to fix 
the verdict of posterity concerning the mid- 
night Pottawatomie massacre—assassinations 
—‘* executions,” to use Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s 
euphemism? He gives at most 300 words to 
the subject, and declares it a false accusation 
that Brown was the originator of the deed. 
Mr. Sanborn, on the contrary, writes a whole 
chapter to prove that Brown was the author of 
** this act of wild justice,” that it was his crown 
of glory, and that he was, “‘ consciously or un- 
consciously,” executing the will of Heaven. 
No doubt the difference between the essayist 
and the biographer is referred to by the former 
(who wrote before the appearance of Sanborn's 
Life) when he tells Mr. Stearns that, while his 
views of Brown’s character and the historical 
significance of his career have undergone no 
change, ‘‘the new materials brought to light 
by Mr. Sanborn render some corrections as to 
details necessary.” Mr. Stearns thinks “ the 
details in this case are fortunately not essen- 








tial.” If Pottawatomie is one of them, he will 
not find many to agree with him, and certainly 
not Messrs. Hay and Nicolay, whose insistence 
upon it in their general disparagement of 
Brown is one of Mr. Stearns’s chief grievances. 

The editor’s part in this volume consists of a 
preface, a rambling introduction professing to 
characterize Von Holst’s great ‘ Constitutional 
History of the United States,’ and a medley of 
appendixes, in the longest of which Mr. Stearns 
takes up the unfriendly criticism of John 
Brown. He even has to cover Brackett’s bust 
of Brown from assault, without convincing us 
that it has a tithe of the impressiveness of the 
best photographs before the beard was grown 
—for Brown’s mouth was the man. 

Mr. Stearns’s ill-health compelled him to em- 
ploy for the translation of Von Holst a French 
American, and hence on page 171 we have 
‘* Freedom ” (for Liberty) party; but ‘* Pelle- 
ton” on pages 190, 192, should not have been 
overlooked. Other slips are ‘36° 31" ” (for 30") 
on page 68, and *‘ Dr.” Richard D. Webb, for 
plain Mr., on page 49. Views of John Brown’s 
grave, a beardless portrait, the bust, the medal, 
adorn the volume. 





A History of the University of Cambridge. 
By J. Bass Mullinger, M.A. [Epochs of 
Church History.] A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Pp. 252. 

Mr. Broprick’s history of the University of 

Oxford, which we reviewed nearly two years 

ago, has found a companion in the history of 

the University of Cambridge, by J. Bass Mul- 
linger. It would be invidious, if it were easy, 
to draw a comparison between books of so 
high merit, especially when the plan of compo- 
sition does not admit of any but a very general 
and popular treatment. The distinctive cha- 


racter of the two institutions does not fail, | 


however, to show itself in the treatment. The 
strong intellectual life «f Oxford, its general 
conservatism, and its steady adherence to the 
party of the King, are contrasted with the 
ardor with which its sister university espoused 
the cause of the Reformation, and its decided 
Puritan leanings. Mr. Mullinger has supplied 
what we pointed out as a defect in Mr. Brod- 
rick’s book, by giving a pretty full sketch of 
the origin of the university system of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and something of its management. 
The interesting history of university education 
in the last two centuries is well related, and 
this will be found, in both books, a welcome 
aid by many students. 


French Life in Letters. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Macmillan & Co. 1889, Po. 80. 
A younG English girl goes to Paris with some 
relatives for the purpose of improving her 
knowledge of the French language. She has 
promised to write to her mother and sister 
chatty letters recounting the incidents of her 
voyage, impressions of French life, shopping, 
housekeeping, sight-seeing, etc. Her ‘teacher 
suggests that she add the useful to the agree- 
able by writing altogether in French, Such 


is the tei of this excellent little book—a 
happy idea, well carried out. Miss Laura has 
only had time to write ten letters when her 
mother and sister join her in Paris; but these 
eighty pages, so fresh and interesting, so dif- 
ferent from the commonplace, guide-book re- 
hash usually found in text-books, so replete 
with useful information, might have for ept- 
graph, Multum in parvo. The style, always 
natural and correct, is far from cbildish, and, 
though the book be intended for schools, any 
young lady contemplating a trip to Paris will 
find ita valuable companion to take along with 
her. The typographical execution is what we 
expect from Mrs. Molesworth’s publishers, 
Still, errors will creep into the best work, and 
in another edition it were well to print sourit, 
instead of souria (p. 64), and demandai-je in- 
stead of demandais-je (p. 53). 
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